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FOREWORD 


The Cooperative Extension Service is a national system of adult and youth 
education. In a short space of 30 years, cooperative extension work has grown 
from .a small beginning to a point where 11,000 professional people in the 
United States are now engaged in such teaching. Those engaged in this work 
are recognized as having a practical knowedge of subject matter and the 
ability to develop long-time agricultural programs and annual plans of work 
based on the actual situations and needs of rural people. . 


Extension needs to constantly appraise what it is doing in terms of changes 
and adjustments taking place. Basic long-time problems, as public policies, 
prices, maintaining the peace, etc., all of which have a continuing aspect and 
which are of long-time import, should be geared in with the Extension pro- 
gram. 


This workshop on Extension supervision was an effort to provide oppor- 
tunity for State agents and district supervisors to study.their job, involving 
program development, leadership, personnel, training, and evaluation to find 
what adjustments might well be made to better fit the work to the needs of 
the people. 


The publishing of this report was made possible through the cooperation 
of Director H. C, Sanders, Louisiana Extension Service and Chairman of the 
Southern Region Extension Directors. 


‘H. W. Hocusaum, Chief 
Division of Field Coordination 
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INTRODUCTION 


This workshop on supervison was held at the request of the directors 
of Extension in the 13 Southern States, The purpose of the workshop was 
to mobilize personnel and material resour¢es which bear on the proble.s 
of axtension supervision, to provide a means for exchange of idezs and 
perisnces anong Extension supervisors in the r » and to afford an op-— 
ee for intensive study of specific plan technigucs for carry- 
Lig the work of an Axtension supervisor. 5 Ss was placed on "what 
is the job of the supervisor" and "how to do the Jobe" 
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To make the workshop specific and productive of results, 2 committee 
of Federal ixtension workers was formed who secured from State leaders the 
in i problem hey desire o st . re basis of problems s litte 
kind of problems they desired to stud On the ba of problems submitted 
supervisors, the committee selected 6 gins for workshop assignments: 
b srvisors, the committee selected 6 problems f orksho signnents 
S va Sor tion i “ore ee Ne TMG 1G echt 
(1) The supe rvis or'a Tunction in prog zran development and annual p so 
work, wi ita -spécial refs sPONCs toa) Nealth, foods, end nutrition; ( 
PUTGL housing. 
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(2) The functions of supervisors in obtsining, developing, and utilizi 
jeaders in the Extension program, 


& 


(3) Selection and placement of personnel and puidence in meeting changed 
conditions. 


(h) Traini Hig — nl ieee at pre-service, induction, on-the-job, in-ser- 
ig 


(5) The function of the supervisor in carrying out the program, 
(6) Evaluation — (a) The evaluation of the supervisor and his job. (b) 


The eveluntion of the Extension agent's work in the county. 


Delegates to the workshop were asked to bring with the: such materials 
as would hav2 a direct bearing on the workshop problens. Thé key speakers 
on the morning sessions of the workshop program were advised in advance re- 
garding their function in terms of the problsms, A sdecial library was 
assembled containing oooks, pamphlets, and bulletins re 1463 ing ta the prob-— 
lems of the workshop, In addition, a small folder of helpful reference 
material was provided each menber in aLLendanee.s 
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This report is 2 record of vhat was accomplished at the workshop and 
Will be available as a reference and guide for future use of Setension 
workers interested in supervision, While the report is not a finished 
product, it does répresent tne bsst efforts of the group warletrg diligently 
over a psriod of two weeks. 


Ali members of the workshop staff appreciated the opportunity to work 
with such a fine group of supervisors. These supervisors came to the work- 
shop with the objective that dxtension workers deal with folks and are not 
producers of anything matcrial but are in thé business of education, They 
worked long hours in developing recommendations that will be of value in 
future years. 


Committee on Arrangements and Program: 


H, ©. Sanders, ‘Director, Louisiane 
‘ H. W. Hochbaum,°U. S.°D, A,” . 
eee, “Camobetiy U,” Ok CAG 
Je We Mitchell. Ue Deadks. 
wadys Gallup, U, o. U. As 
Charles’ A, Sheffield, Use S.8D. A. 
Mena Rogan, U. S. D. A, 
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PERSONNEL OF TH WORKSHOP 


Participants 


ALABALLA 4 

Dr. J. Re Otis, State Leader, Tuskegee Institute 

iiss ki. F, Myhand, District agent, x 4 

Mir, W. B,.Hill, District Agent, 4 

hiss R, L. Rivers, District agent, “s he 

ir. C. C, Lenier, District Agent, is ah is 
Mir, T. R. Agnew, State 4-H Club agent for Boys, " y a a 
Miss M. B, Hollinger, State 4-H Club azent for Girls, " ae ioe 
ARKANSAS 

hire H. C. Ray, District Agent, - 6104 W. 9th Strect, Little Rock © 
Mrs, Fannie Mae Boone, District Agent, " y i ‘ if 

Mires Tt. R. Betton, District. Agent, HM 4 " N 

Mrs, Ella P, Neely, District igemt, it : J i 

Mr. L. L. Puillips, State 4-H Club Agent, i ee Aes n ‘ 
GwonGla 

Mr, P. H. Stone, State agent, Georgia State College, Industrial cullege 
Miss Ct..d1lla Weeus, State. Agent, " " iy B ished? 
tir, alexander Hurse, State 4-H Cilab wiedne ¥y tat 

Ur, Augustus Hill, asst. State 4-H Club.agent, ". pe ge 
KENTUCKY _, : ate fe: Ag aia 


Mir, Louis L. Duncan, Jr., District agent, 4085 Main Strset, Hopkinsville’ 
LOUISIaNa 


iy, T, J. Jurdan, a Asst, State a-ent, Southern Bbhanch Post: Offices Baton Rouge 


Mrs, R. F,. Henton, " " Le it. It ied docket. ~ at " 
lirs, Aw J. Lewis, Cooperative Home- Demonstration Agent , Box-2110, oe 


LiaRYLaND 
lir, liortin G, Bailey, District Agent, Box 5302, Seat Pleasant 19 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mr, M. M, Hubert, District A:cnt, 84.34 Rose Street, Jackson 

Mr, G. C. Cypress, Boys! Club agent, i M \ ’ 

Mrs, Daisy lM. Lewis, District: Koon’, Jack kaon College, Jackson’’ *" “ 

lirs, Virlie Moody L: ndsay, Girls! 4-H Club, Agent ,! a Final ta 
W : W 


lirs, Béatrice Childress, 4sste Girls! 4-H a Agent, 
Mrs, Alice Carter Oliver, District igent, C1» “nsdale, 


NORTH C.ROLINA 


Mr, Re & Jones, State Agent, Box 68, A & T. College, Greensboro 
" "" 


tirs, Dazelle F, Lewe, District Agent, 3 
wir, de As Spaulding, District Agent, " " " 
Mrs, W. T, Merritt, District Agent, " tt " 


OKLAHO. uA 


“Ye Paul O. Brooks, District Agent, Langston Serre ity, ‘Langston 


Mrs, H, Xi, Hewlett, District agent, siphit a i 
SOUTH CAROLINA ane. 
Te Be N,. Williams, District agente State College, oot Reevure 

lirS, warian B, Paul, State Supervisor, i : 
.r. Wayman Johnson, " Asaby District, sgent a 4 
TENNESS &E 
Lr. W. H. Williamson, assistant State Agunt, Box 543, Nashville 
iss Bessie L, Walton, Assistant. State Agent, Box 1171, : mae 
TEXAS 
lir, W. C, David, State Leader . Prairie View University, Prairie Viéw 
Miss ws a. Garrett, District Agent, " : . are i ae 
ure d. E, ayo, acting District Agent," iy ule : : et 
i.rS, Pauline R$ Brown, Supervisor & District Agent," “ 4. 
mre H. S. stelle, Distric ip pee Prairie View University, ¥ iy 
igs W, He Phillips, District Agen Ly . A a as 
NyrGisy diat Ow pie he ec District ame Box Bib, Bey View University, 
VIRGINIA 
ir. Ross W. Newsome, State Agent, Virginia State College, Petersburg 
iss B, D. Harrison, District sgent, ‘ ae iti aor 
Lr. S. HE. Marshall,’ District Agent, : Hy ms ae 


irs, T, T,. Hewlett, Assistant District Agent, Ashland 
Wot VIRGINLA 


or. L, A, Toney, State Leader, West Virginia State College, Ihstituts 
irs, Tanner J. Livisay, District Agent, Prinecton 


Mir. .T. kk, Campbell, Field Agent, Taskeeee Institute, Alabama 
ur, dohn W,..-itchell, Ficld agent, Hampton Institute, Haipton, Virginia 
MESa. Ue: 24 Allen, Secre tary, Tuske gee Institute, alabama. 
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Workshop Staff 


Mr. Cal Svinth, County Agent Leader, State College, Pullman, Washington 
Miss Ellen LeNoir, State Home Demonstration Agent, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Dri Paul J. Kruse, Professor of Rural Zducation, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Mr. C. W. Davis, District Agent, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Mr. John W, Mitchell, Field Ag “ent y Hampton Institute, Hamptoh, Virginia © 

Mr, Charles A. Sheff feld, Field Ae rent, Southern States, Washington, D. ay 

lar, Thozas M,.Campbell, Field hperiys Tuskegee Institute,-Ale. bana. tea 

Dr. Roscoe C, Brown, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. S. P. Lyle, In Charge, Agricultural Section, Division of Subject~ 
latter, lixtension Service, Washington, D. C. 

Steering Committee 

Chairman: Thomas M. Campbell, Field Agent, Tuskegee Institute, Me atid 

ur, C. W. Davis, District eh | Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Miss Ellen LeNoir, State Home Demonstration Agent, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Dr. Paul J. Kruse, Professor of Kural sducation, ‘Corneli Univers sity, Itnaca 

Cal Svinth, County Agent Leader, State College, Pullman, Washington 

Charles A. “Sheffield, Field Avsnt, Southern Staten » Washington, D. C. 
John W. mitchell, Field Agent, Hampton inatieuee, Haipton, Virginia 
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Dr. 
Drs 
Mr. 
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Svecial Interest Group Speakers 


F, C.. Clark, President, Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Charles W. Bennett, Stoneville, liississippi 

H. H,,Williamson,..Assistant Director, Extension Service, Washington, D. C. 
P,.0. Davis, Director,-Alabama “Extension Service, Auburn, alabama 

Ambrose Caliver, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. ©. 


Visiting Officials 


Hy Gx Sanaa. Director, Louisiana Extension Service, Baton Rouge 
J. G. Richard, Assistant Director, Louisiana Rxtension Service, Baton Rouge 


, % ’ Other Visitors 


Hnroid L. Trigg, Associate Di 
R, M, Davis, Pastor, ' Yesley ¢ 


rector, Southern Regional Council, itlanta, Ga, 
-ethodist Church, 605 ‘Francé 5t., Baton Rouge 


Jas. P, Davis, Adm‘nistrative Officer, PMA, 802 W. 9th St. Little Rock, ark, 


Cornelius King, Information & 


fiducation oo FCA, ap oeeng zton 25 


PaRT I — PROGRAM (Daily Schedule) 


9300.— 11:00.a, m. daily — gencral session 


Staff menbers will lecture on phases of extension supervision during 
the first part of the period, which will be followed by information 
discussion. 


1:30 — 4300 m. daily - meeting of workshops 


Participants will divide themselves curing the first day into seven 
groups. ach worker will join the group working on the specific prob— 
lems in which he is most interested in getting help. 


aily —- free time 


Opportunity for individual conferences with leaders of workshop and, 
informal mecting eof small groups of workshop meabérs initiated by indi- 
vidual participants for the specific purposes of discussing individuz 
problems and those of intersst to syecial gYrOUpS » 


7:15 - 2:00 p. m — special interest group mectings 


nis period is sect aside to provide opportunity for informal meetings of 
workshop members who desire further discussion on subjects taken up in the 
morning program, as well as for discussing work being done by individual 


participants that would bs of interest to other members of the group. 


- 


November 5, - 7:15 P. M, — Coordinating the Work of Land—Grant Colleges, 


Vocatinnal Education, and Extension Work, 


‘ 


- Dr, F.C, Clerk, President 
Southern University 


November 7, -— 7:15 P. MX, = The Effect of Postwar Farm bicchanization on 
the Extension Program, 
Charles W, Bennett, Stonsville, Miss 
November 8, — 7:15 P. My = adult dducation Problems in the Rural South, 


Dr. Ambrose Caliver, U. S. Office 
ef-dducation, Washington, D. ¢, 


SUGGEST&D TOPICS FOR 9:00 A. Me to 11:00 a, Me DATLY DISCUSSIONS (Execpt 


last two days) 


November 4, - 9:00 a, ‘m, - Organization, Purpose, and Plan of Workshop. 


Carries a, Sho Zickd 


10:00 a. m. The ‘iorkshop Technique and Its Place in the 
Ficld of Specialized Training 
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November 
November 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


November 


November 


Novembor 
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a. mM. Formation of Workshop Groups 


12:00 Noon Lunch 


Leo0 spam, What is Supervision: The Extension Supervisor 


li = 


12 - 


13 - 


14 - 


at Work; The Importance of Human Relationships, 
- Dr, Paul J. Kruse 


The Supervisor's Work as a Teacher - Dr, Paul J, Kruse 
Some Broad Principles of Learning - Dr, Paul J. Kruse 


Responsibilities and Problems of Supervisors, - 
Miss Ellen LeNoir 


Techniques by Which Extension Supervisors May Evaluate 
Their Work - C,. W, Davis 


The Function of Extension Supervisors in Program Execution 
- John W, Mitchell 


Pre-Service, Induction, and In-Service Training, and Pro- 
fessional Improvement =— Cal Svinth, 


The Function of Extension Supervisors in Program Develop= 
ment and Annual Plans of Work = Cal Svinth 


How Can the Extension Service Cooperate With Local Health 
Agencies in Furthering Health Programs in the’Field of 
Foods and Nutrition, Sanitation, Medical Care, Health 
Facilities and Social Diseases - 

- Dr. Roscoe C, Brown, U. S, Pube 
lic Health Service 


What is the Responsibility of Supervisors in the Field of 
Rural Housing? Set Ee. LITLE 
T, M, Campbell 


1:30 pe m -— Workshop Reports 


Ls 
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Completion of Workshop Reports 
Evaluation of the Workshop - Cal Svinth 


Steps to follow in Organizing and Conducting Workshops 
- Charles A, Shefficld 


How Workshop Tvaining Will be Put to Use in States 
-~ Elien LeNoir 
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- OUTLINSGS OF LeCTURES PR#SENTED AT GsNSR.AL Se#SSIONS s 


THE WORKSHOP TECHNIQUE AND ITS PLACE IN TH FILLD OF SPECEALIZ2D TR.INING. 


> 


By Charles a. Shefficid | ; 


The + term workshop had its origin in connection with an 8-year study 
of secondary schools beginning in 1930, Thirty-two school people, one- 
half college and one-half high pehogs » met at Ohio State University in 
1936 for the first workshop. - This icehen was followed by similar ones 
at St. Lawrence Collegs, New York City, and at Mills College, Oakland, 
California. | 


wHaT WaS DONS? as 
1, These workshops dealt with actual problems confronting 
the’ partiel pants, 


2. If well done it gave them the major Er ip ciples and £OE Lis 
behind it, it adso hetan ge nenal knowledge and 
developsd workable concepts. it- is: a kind of training bast 
relates the preblem to general ord Lnop les, 
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Bs workshop wes distinguished from other kinds of trai ot — 
eX., university.course. (we do not have to give the ground 
pack ETN RES 
work.) 


RiAGIONsL WORKSHOP 


This workshop is organized around the logic of supervision -- it is 
organized arcund problems, The time is short and does not allow for work- 
ing out ideas in too much detail. It doesn't give time for working inten- 
sely on new views or hcipful supplementary materials, 


In workshops we have a variety of staff members to cover the ficld, 
The length of workshops are from one to nine weeks, A short workshop 
lessens the field or scope of problems, 


The first part of a workshop usually results in confusion, Later 
your thinking will result in sceing possible attacks, Later on you will 
see all can't be done and you will do only certain aspects, Your groups 
will get over ideas formulated and recorded resulting in a report. 


WHAT KIND OF PROBLEMS HAVE i. ENCOUNTIRED IN ORGANIZING AND HOLDING WCRKSHOPS? 


1. Selecting participants, The success will depend upon individuals, 
effort made, etc, all of you have dey to day problems in the six 
problem areas listed and all of you have the basic knowledge, ex- 
perience, and background to work cut the solutions to these six 
problems, 


8 > 
2» Your committee in trying to set up the six problems atteinpted 
to define them in real terms, and chose problems capable of 
attack, and of course the major problems you are confronted 
with as supervisors, We purposely avoided selecting narrow 
problems, If we gave the solutions, the workshop would be of 
- little value, 


Je We had in mind too, the matter of providing adequate and help- © 
ful resources, (Library, lecturers, consultants.) What you 

will come out with are participant ideas. The idea of provid— 

ing these resources is to heip participants to learn how to 

attack the problems rather than give the answers, 


4, It is difficult to get all. the resources brought to bear on 
the problem, (1) Problem of schedule + (program 2 parts); 
(2) Work rooms; (3) Organization of time and workshop; (4) 
Library; (5) Lecturers; (6) Stecring Committee; (7) The prob- 
lem of freeing the individual, 


SUM: ARY 


Selsct participants with care, Joint consideration of Federal Ex— 
tension peonle and State people in detsrmining the problems you will work . 
on is imvortant. You are working on definite problems and are to come out 
with suggested solutions, Don't ret confused and come out with a set of « 
visualized needs, as more personnel higher salaries, better saui ped 
offices, more secretarial help, ete) These needs are already known and 
are the resultant product of having and executing in a highly efficient 
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manner moving vital programs with vsrsonnel and facilities now available, 
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VI. 


WHAT IS SUPSRVISION? - 
Dr. Paul J. Kruse 


Professor Rural dducation 
; Cornell University 


Compare 


Farmer doing all his own work with farmer with even one helper. 
Housewife sinilarly 
Shop-keeper 
Supervision enters whenever the job requires more than one worker. 
Supervision defined: 


1, Super = over; vision (from Latin) = secing; Supervision = Over- 
ecing.s 


2. "The act of selecting, developing, coordinating and dirccting 
assistants," 


A Supervisor: 


Anyone who oversees the work of another, 
"Any individual who has subordinates reporting to hin," 


Importance of Supervision 

Niixecutives are realizing today that they cannot accomplish in their 
organizations any more than thcir supervisors are capable of secur-— 
ing from the workers." 


"It has been proven fairly satisfactorily that the greatest single 
influence upon the worker is his or her immediate supervisor." 
(Lawrence A. Appley) 


Requirsisents of a Supervisor 


1. A superior, proven workman in the field in which h¢ serves. 
W.B. Not necessarily skilled in all specialized activities. 
@€.g« A school principal should be a supsrior, proven teacher, 
but not necessarily a skilled teacher of beginning reading. 


2. Should know not only what and how but why. cg. Auto mechanics 
and automotive engineer, 


3. Should know "what it's all about", 
The desired outcomes of the activities he supervisos, 
Whether and to what extent these outcomes: are being achieved, 


4. <ust know folks, since 


His objectives are in terms of human dchavior, 
His - procedures similarly 
His outcomes similarly. 


THE AXTSNSION SUPERVISOR AT WORK 


I, Relationshins 


To those whom he supervises; who r:port to him 
To the one who supervises him; to whom he reports 
To his fellow workers; other supervisors ‘ 
To the folks being scrved: 

Sometimes directly 

most often through those whom he supervises. 
To himself 


‘ 


Il. Extcnsion supervisor represents the level next to the worker in 
a "line" organization: 


! ‘ | oe we @ # 8 ° oe Supervisor 


ss «© « Apents 


III, dxtension Supervisor has 
1. Administrative (executive) functions 


~ organizing 
— coordinating 
directing 


2. Supervisory functions 


— teaching 
- appraising 


N.B. All persons in a "Line! organization, except the worker, 
have both administrative and supervisory functions. The 
administrator's functions are chiefly administrative, less 
supervisory. The supervisor's functions are chiefly super-— 
visory; less administrative, 


G&G 
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The Teacher's Job, 


Brief 


~~ I. 


Lig 


Outline: : 
mducation: 


1. The. production of changes in human behavior. 

2. As in all other forms of production this includes 
- raw'materials 
- tools 
- a product 


3. In education 
-~ the raw materials are human behavior 
- the tools are whatever is used to stimulate and. 
direct human behavior 
— thé product is the resulting change in behavior 


4. In education changes in behavior may be usefully 
classified as 
— changes in things known: knowledge 
— changes in things done: skills 
- chengss in things felt: attitudes 


Tcaching: 


1, Planned procedure to promote education, 


2. Setting situations so as to get behavior that will 
result in the desired: changes, 


3. This implies 


- understanding of human behavior 

~ skill with appropriate tools 

~ clanity as to the product desired in terms of 
_ changed behavior ie were 


III, Learning: 


1, Behavior through which changes in behavior are achieved. 
2. The process whereby an individual through his ovm activity 
becomes»changed as to ‘his bshavior, 


Problems _ 


1. Give examples of changes, in your behavior, of the three 


kinds listed, which have come about apart from teaching as 
defined above, 


2, Give similarly examples of changes which have come about as 
a result of teaching as defined, ‘ 

3. Rank the three kinds Pe changes in respect to emphasis in 
ach of the following 


In your college study of some particular subject. 
In your professional t training as a whole. 
In your work as a teacher in some specific setting. .. 


In the a of experience would you now defend any othcr 
emphasis? ' 


4. Set up the objectives of an extension project in terms of 
changes of the three kinds listed, 


D>» For the project above indicate spvecific tools which you will 
USG, ; 


6. In the light of the definition of educrtion comment on such 
a statement as the following: 


"It's raaarkable what success. - has achieved with 
so littie education." 


7. Defend the term "desired" as against "desirable" “in our. —- 


definition of teaching, 


8, Defend -or neta cic the proposition: As defined, teaching may 
be properly evaluated diet from the accepts iiobees of the 
preduct in the way of cHenged behsvior, 


9. Comment on the statcment: There can be learning without 
teaching; there can be no teaching withcut pone. 


10. what words in the second definition of learning are y by 
strict interpretetion, superflucus? 


Readings 3 Ek a 


1. Thorndike, Z. Le’ Hducation, 1912, Macmillan; Chs: I-IIi, 
pul pages. 
The chief source of the Betne of View in the: outline, 


2. Chapman, Jd. C. and Counts, George S. Principles of Sducaticn 
192h. Houghton Mifflin, 

Part I, What is the Place of Education in Individual and 
social Life, 

Forty-first Yearbock, National Society for the Study ‘of - 
mducation. pil io 


Wo 
@ 


eg Ce 


Part II, The Psychology of Learning, Public School Publish 
ing Company, Bloomington, Tl1l., 1942. 
Papeete Cies byo lit, iy A 


4, Barzun, Jacques, Tcacher in Amorica. 1945, Little, Brown 
and Company 
Chs,. 1-3. Brilliant writing with much insight. 
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R#SPONSIBILITIES AND PROBLEMS OF SUPsRVISION 


Miss Ellen LeNoir 
State Home Demonstration Agent 
Louisiana 


(Note: Miss LeNoir used notes of iiss 
Mena Hogan, Field Agent, Southern States) 


Hallmarks of a Good Supervisor 


One who — 
Thinks ahead of those he leads, 
Thinks objectively — plans wisely, organizes 
Tries to be an example .— mentally, morally, physically, 
Looks beyond immediate present. 
Will admit to being wrong gracefully. 
Possesses good humor and infinite patience. 
Is chary with praise — yet generous when well deserved, 
Puts first things first - self last.” 
Has the courage of his convictions. 
Gets along with others, 
Commands respecte 


Maintaining Good Relationships : 


Avoid feeling of competition. 

Plan jointly work that involves both persons. 

Always tnink of tne job to be done, 

Remember, No one job is more important than another. 
Look for good points in others. j 

telp the other fellow to "keep face", 

Play no favorites. 


Training New Workers 


Avoid assistants! being inade flunkie 
Foster: desire in agents to train ass 
Develop definite training program. 
Recognize and reward good training work. 

Avoid placing assistants for reason load is large. 


Ss 
istants. 


7 


Maintaining Personnel 


Look beyond imnediate needs, 

Help parents and teachers to know extension, 

Give prestige to the job, 

Provide salary commensurate with responsibilities, 
Provide chance for advancement - security 

Help agent find satisfactions on and off the job. 


$a nee 


Keeping Fit 


Supervisor's job is to inspire - to stimulate others to action. 


To do so, they themselves must be — 


Alive, . alert, interested in othe 
Of good appearance. . 
In good physical health, 

BLoS. 


Of aah ha 


YOU ARH AN SxAviPLE 


Recognition 


Sec that everyone has a chance to be recognized. 

Give the recognition meaning most to the individual. 
Avoid undue build-up. 

Be-chary with praise, yst generous when well—deserved. 
avoid comparison of individuals and their work. 


' 


Management of Time 


Divide equitably bctween — 
Office and field. 
Youth ‘and Adult; w Renmmey 


Improve time spent in county visits by — 
More thorough planning befor 
Definite carry—through on visit. 
Planned follow up. | fae 


Pisn time for — 
Gere yee results. of extensions 
Keaping up important relationships in countics, 


Helping agents with public relations, 


* 
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TECHNIQUES BY WHICH EXTANSION SUPERVISORS MY EVALUATE THEIR ‘WORK 


C. W. Davis, District Agent 
Louisiana Agricultural Extension Service 


> 


I, DEFINITION OF EVALUATION 
Measurement for the purpose of appraisal 


A great difficulty in Extension Zvaluation is that we are measur~ 
ing intangibles,. 
tension work is an educational activity 
Education represents changes in human behavior 
4. Change is 2 difference between two conditions, Each of these con- 
ditions may be measured by the products produced by it. 


II, OBJCT OF #VsLU..TION 


To find out how far the purposes of supervision are being attained, 
Kvaluation makes a science of supervision, 


III, WHAT ARE THH PURPOSES OF SUPERVISION? 
They are: 1, The broad objectives of the ixtension Program, 


a. changing people 
_ be changing practices 


The scope of Extension work as outlined in the Smith- 
Lever Vey US. lee satGltciusingvsanonp»tie:-people of the 
United States useful and practical informaticn on subjects 
relating to agriculture and home economics and to encourage 
the application of the same secesee'! 


The objectives of Extension as defined by Dr. C. B. 
Smith and M, C,. Wilson are: 


(1) To increase the net income af the farmer through 
more efficient production and marketing and the 
better use of capital and credit, 


(2) To promote better homes and a highcr standard of 
living on the farm, 


(3) To develop rural. leaders 


(4) To promote the mental, social, cultural, recreational 
and community life of farm people, 


(5) To implant a love of rural life in farm boys and 
girls e 


194 


acquaint the public with the place of agriculture 
in the national life, 


(7) To enlarge the vision of rural people and the nation 
on rural matters. 


(8) To improve the educational and spiritual life of 
rural people, 


axtension objectives as defined by the Regional Super~ 
a. Workshop at Shocco Springs, Alnbcn ma, in June 1946, 
ré 


a » tatcrial Obicctives 


(1) Increased income . 
(a) through increased pro 
(p) through increased efficicncy 


(2) Preserving the land resources 


> 


(3) Better housing snd living conditions t 


=) 


b. Human Objectives 

1) Physical health py te 
2) Increased range and depth of interest 
) Increased ability to solve problens 

,) Better social attitudes 


OK 


<5 ho 
je SONA 


2, The more limited functions of supervision as outlined by 
Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, University of Chicago: 


a. Functions of supervision 
(1) Improving personnel 


( 
( 


Q 


tion of new personnel 
of personnel according to 


(a) sharing’a common purpose 
re the axtension organization 4 
2. with othcr groups in society 


.(b) understanding how to attain common purposes 


(3) Adding | person supervised in better understanding 
himself and his competances in best carrying out 


the program, 


IV. USiS OF a oT TON. 


a To acternine at erat , point a sment 


program 

plan of work 
methods . 

(1) selection 

(2) skill in use 
Coordination 
ueasuring results 


De 
be 


Ce 


d. 

Ce 
2. Public Relations Value 
Establishes 4 
community through an undsr 
the ixtension Program. 


3, Provides psychological security for a 
Lo corre 
to less important activities whic 


LEVELS OF #VALU.ATION 
1, Ultimate level - degree of 
supervision, | 


2. Intermediate - the degree to which 
jectives ‘have been provided ‘by the 


Evaluation may be made: 


(ei sae Ube gonel level 
(2) at agent's is 
Py ieee ate 
xtc 


VI. CRITHRIa OF COD #V.ALUATION PROG 


le 


ie 


A clear definition of cbjectives in terz 
measured, 


ae 


a. sampling of results 


gent 
etly evaluate all of an agent 
h me 


material 


ts necded (in the) 


constructive hia cooperative relationship with the 
str nding of the scope md effectiveness of 


the supervisor fails 
he is prone to retrea 
a visable show of results s) 


in attaining: the objectives of 


opportunities for obtaining ob- 
SUPErViSOre 


for 
arid human objectives being 


of goals which can be 


Valid techniques for getting evidence of results for evaluation. 


b, indirect measurement (air temp erature is measured by cxpansion 


of mercury 
(1) 
(2) 
ep 
(4) 


favorable cditorials 
number 
fri 


Tp 


attending ikxtension meetings 


in a thermometer) 
local appropriations for Axtension 


ce callers secking Extension assistance 


~ Ome 


) volume of radio "fan mail" 

) enrollment in organizations for furthering the Ext en sion 
Program : 

7) comments on Extension Program by non-farm leaders in the 

county 


3e Objectivity - a clear definition of all terms used in the measure- 
mont. 
a, detached 
b, iinpersonal 
Ce unpre judiced 


L. Reliability 
&- is the sample respresentative? 


5. Program must show evidence of change and not just status 
a. two appraisals needed 


6. Must be practical 


VII, STEPS IN EVALUATION 


1. Define the objectives 
2. Scecure evidence of attainment , 
3. analysis of evidence to determine degree of a accomplishme ant 


a, use df rating sheets in analysis 
(1) rate according to the job done 
(2) ignore personal qualities unless they affect performance 
(3) comparison of results accomplished: with a standard of. 


attainment 


it le Te 


FUNCTIONS OF SUPERVISORS IN PROGRAIi EXECUTION 


Je W. Mifchell, Field Agent 


The points on the Functions of Supervisors in Program Execution, prepared 
by Mr. Charles A. Sheffield, that I presented and commented upon this morning, 
covers the important outline needed at this time, Too, Workshop Group V is 
working hard to submit to you a very thoughtful report that will be worthy of 
your consideration, 


If I should attempt at this time to supplement any thoughts on the Puac- 
tions of Sufervisors in Program Execution, the emphasis would be almost entire-+ 


ly on HOW, under workshop procedure, 


It is suggested that the following points be considered in dealing with 
this subject: 


1, Define the problem 

2. Identify important problems 
3. Assemble facts 

4, Sat-up objectives 

5. Develop an outline 

6. Prepare the report 


Of the six points named, there are two I desire to change the phraseology. 
(1) Instead of "Define the problem" I would say emphasize the opportunity. 
(2) Instead of "Identify important problems" I would say mention specific 
opportunities, 

I further desire to take the libsrty to reword the subject to read, "How 
the Supervisors may see the ixtension Program Through, with almost the whole 
emphasis on HOW. oe 


oo 


Rudyard Kipling's six questions: "I keep six honest serving men, they 
taught me all I .now, their names are what and why, and when and how and 
where and who.! eae Fe 


In the workshop topics and lectures, WHAT and WHY have come in for much 
discussion, WHiN, WHERE and WHO have been more or. less taken for. granted, 
At this point in our discussions it might add value to the effectiveness of 
this Conference if we retrace our notes of previous lectures and wherever we 
find the word WHAT, we as supervisors infer HOW, because to execute the pro- 
gram it not only requires knowing what to do, but how the program can be made 
effective to get desired results. To.me HOW either implies: action or I must 
ask permission to add, how to gct action, or otherwise we have a complete 
organization for motivation that is inactive, No movement, no: action - at a 
dead standstill, If I am correct in my thinking, then the supervisor's’: job 
in the final analysis is, lets get going in the right direction to where we 
have started, This may not be elegant language, but it expresses what I am 
attempting to say. 


ny am 


Hallmarks of a Good Supervisor 


iss Mena Hogan, through Miss Ellen LeNoir said, "One who thinks ahead 
of those he leads." The supervisor's function then is to think — how to 
think and does think, 


Dr. Kruse says: 


"L. Guanges in knowledge or things known, 
2. Changes in skills or things done, 
3- Changes in attitudes or things felt," . 


According to my version, the supervisor's function is to see the Exten~ 
Sion Program through. 


1, How to change knowledge or things known, 

2. How to change skills or things done. 

34 How to change attitudes or things felt -— to get desired 
results, Action is required, not simply knowing. 


Personal Factors 


There are three leading thoughts in the majority of the literature 
suggested in the reference list for this Workshop: Subject matter, Personal 
factors and Human relations, 


In eiaiert Starch's book, "How to Develop Your Executive Ability", four 
cardinal qualities are anetoned! =} 


de ADIIIGy toa think, 

2e iymer "drive « 

3. Capacity to-:assume responsibility 
4, Ability to handle people, aes 


Human Relations 
Tae same author further states basic techniques in dealing with people: 


1, Respect and deal with each pérson as a person 

‘ 2. Show confidence and expect much ? ' sina 
3. The one way to get a man to do what you want — recognition 
4, “xpress whatever one deeply deserves — appreciation 
ny & Save a iman'ts mgs he has nade a mistake, 


It appears to me,. as Supervisors, our responsibility goes i the - 
recognition of workers possessing subject matter information, While this is 
certainly important, we know from observation and some times painful experiences 
that the acquiring of a B. S, degree does not in itself qualify a person to 
become an Extension agent. The possession or acquiring of tne personal f2e 
tors and human relation qualifications come in for ‘consideration without 
which there exists a deficiency of important degrees, In putting into opera~ 


~ 2h 


tion an effective Extension Program to reach the people, the following 
books are recommended: 


How to Develop your Executive Ability - 
Daniel Starch, Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


Leaders and Leadership — 
=. S. Bogardus, Avpleton—Century Company, New York 


Human Nature and Management — 
Ordway Tead, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 


Human Nature and Conduct — 
Jchn Dewey, C-rlton House, New York 
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ae PRE-SiRVICE, INDUCTION, 
AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING, AND PROFE 'SSTONAL IMPROVEMENT 


dc: Sahel als pee a ol OD PUA ovation 
- State ‘Extension Agent - Washington State 


r General Gonsiderations 


| A, athens shéuld be concerned with needs of supervisors, eperiars ets 
“and county workers. 


- B, Training should be a continuous process - a need exists with older 
* workers as well as newe 


C,- Training should be coordinated with selection and evaluation of personnel, 
D,. Someone should be responsible for training. 

“1, Responsibility for training begins with director 

‘2. Responsibility may be assigned to individual with advisory committee. 


3, Suggested functional chart: 


Director “ 


Adwisory . Person assigned Coordinated with 
Committees responsibility for training selection and 


evaluation program 


ee nea ee ee 


County workers Supervisors Specialists 


Lh. Suggested advisory committee functions: 
ae Define objectives of training. 
b, Determine major training needs of supervisors, specialists and 
county workers. 
c. Develop plans of procedure. 
5, Suggested functions of individual responsible for traininge. 
a, Carry out training plan of procedure. 


b. Keep file record of training and experience of Der onhels 
. c, Assist in selection and evaluation. 


II. Pre-Service Training of County Extension Workers. 


A, County workers and others advise director of promising individuals 
entering college. ‘ . : 


B, Trainer serve as counsellor to collége students interested in exten- 
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sion — give guidance in courses of study other than technical courses 
in agriculture and home economics such as? 


1, fnglish - to better convey idgas in writing and speaking. 

2. Psychology -.to undérstand factors that influence the change in 

P behavior. 

3. Sociology ~ to give help in diagnosing existing social organization 
and its inherent forces which represent ideals, self-imposed 
regulations, taboos, attitudes, and habits of a community in 
order that the most effective extension program might be developed 
and promoted ~ or — to understand how the "food for thought and 
action" is assimulated and circulated in the blood stream of a 
community or BrOUpe 

in Economies - oe give: si et Thee diagnosing how the wealth of the people 

ed. distr ributed, and consumed under 
ons in order eee our greatest em- 
are ele a saceaa on meeting most important mecay 

5, Political Science - to understand the principles, conduct, and 
relationship, of the divisions of government with which we work, 


C, Orientation course - second semester juniors — covering extension as 
-a& life work, philosophy, history and objectives of ex ctension wrk, 
plan of organization principles in developing extension “programs and 
methods of procedure, 


D. Summer experiences as ewe agents at large wo rking on specific 
jobs under Ves bal of experienced aR: worker for the purpose 
of getting acquainted with extension and observing procedures. 


KE, Advanced orientation course for seniors — studying procedures for 
collecting background information, making a community analysis, 
‘developing a program, preparing projects and plans of work, and 
measuring results in relation te a spccific conmunity or county 
situation, Study principles in office procedure and relationship 
and become acquainted with State. office organization and personnel, 


F, Suggested reading 1 ist and. e3 xtension workers: aevidepeims 
G. Cornell plans for undergraduate and graduate aires 


” 


iii, Induction Training 


B, Apprentice period of two to three months in a training county, 
1, Selection of training county: 
a, Where there is a complete extension staff. and where all have 


shown outstanding teaching ability ovsr a period.of years and 
thoroughly understand extension work, 


Be 


if 
b. Where all agents have a constructive attitude toward beginners, 
toward farm people and toward the Extension Service — where there 
is a spi irit: or “Can Do, 


ceeWhert there is a clear concept of the place and use of local 
leaders in extension teaching — adult and youth, 


d. Where relationships within the ccunty office and with the State 
office are harmonious, 


e, Where there is a county situation suitable for the training of 
agents. 


f. Where the rural leadership and the county appropriating body 
are syinpatnetic toward the training program, 


i 
Ww 


The trainer agents. 


a. They must understand the purpese and objectives of the training 
and must have a specific and workable plan for doing the training, 


b. They must be civen adequate training for their job. 

cy The imoortance of their job should be recognized by higher 
salary and perhaps cther less tangible means, 

d. There should be provided adequate assistance in the county so 
that the program may continue to be of high caliber and ‘the 
trainer agents may have sufficient time for their nee work. 


Assistance from supervisor 
a, Train the trainer agents and previde necessary study and refer— 
ence material for use of trainee, 


b. Review with trainee the situation in training county 


c, Review about the middle of the training period the progress 
made by the trainee. 


d. ivaluate at the end of the training period the results of the 
training: 
Rating of trainee by trainer agents 
Replies of traines to questions 
isaction cf county leaders to trainee 
Reaction of trainee 


the county to which appointed, superviscr should assist new agent 
becoming acguainted with: 


The ccunty extension unit 

The eounty officials 

The county and its leadership 
The county rural program 


nm 2 ee 


5 The county extension plans of work and the new agents. nespon— 
sibilities in relation to the other workers, 

D, Return period at college — within 6 months after his employment the 
trainee should attend a 3 to 5 day school held at State headquarters 
for all agents with a similar period of service, Purpose — to review 
and assist agent to "tie together" his thinking about extension work 
in light’ of previous instruction and training experience, . 


IV, In-Service Training 
A. As.an individual worker, . 
g to deena ound, previous training, knowledge, 


1. Will vary according 
interest, attitude, and ec pace bi ehes cf individual agents. 


2. Most agents can be helped in the fellowing ways: . : 


& Encourage continuous reading with suggestions on what.to read 
b, Encourage agent to think for himself in relation to his experi- 
ence and knowledge cf the facts in arriving at answers to prob- 
. ims, ae ‘ 
¢, Participate in farm unit demonstrations ~ to better understand 
how various practices are coordinated and brought into balance 
one with another on the farm and in:the home to saab 
and previde better living for the farmer, his wife,-and his 


: children 
d. Evaluation of progress of individual by supervisor with suggest- 
ions for improvement and a "pat on the back" where deserwed, 
B, As a group of extension workers T's 


4. Regular weekly county staff conferences ~ to review program for the | 
week and consider special problems, etc, "Thinking together." 


2. District or State committee - to evaluate, present and develop new 
programs and procedures and at the same time recognize and encourage 
thinking and contributions on the part of the individual. 

3. State and district conferences — training in sub ject matter, new 
programs, and methods of procedure, Inspiraticnal. 


4, Ficld demenstrations and tours — some, 


>. Workshops — thinking together and.ar pias at answers to common 


problems, «— a7 . 


V. Professional Improvement 


A. General Considerations: eee ea i - 


1. The supervisor should be acquaintod with opportunities available 
and have participated in a progessional improvement endeavors 
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ae Summer schools for extension workers 

be Formal studies in combination with planned field studies 
and observations. | 

c. Graduate study. 


2. Agents differ in aptitudes, desires and abilities, Supervisors 
must know their agents and give guidance in professicnal improve- 
ment. 


3. Individual desires for professional improvement will often be 
dependent upon attitudes and policies of administration with 
regard tos 


a. Leave privileges. 


Ue caleries. 
c. Promoticns, 


References -- 


Training Extension Workers on the Job 


Jesephine Pollock ~ Wisconsin Extension Service 

A Suggested Training Program for Extension Werkers in the Central 
Karl Knaus, Field agent, Central States 

Suggestions for Induction Training of County Extension Workers - 
J. P. Leagans, Senior Agriculturist, Federal Extension 


Service 


Induction and In-Service Training and Professional Improvement — 
C. C. Hearne, Suste Extension Agent, Missouri 


Workshop Reports on Supervisicn - 
Southern Regicn 
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% THE FUNCTION OF &XTANSION SUPZRVISORS IN PROGRsM BUILDING : 


C, a. Svinth . 
State Extension agent, Washington State 


I, TO HAVE A COPMON UNDERSTANDING We NED TO DEFINE TWO Tuhhis: . 


A, County or community rural progran — long—timee 
B, County or community extension plens of work’ — short—tince 


e 5 


A county or community rural progr*m is one brsed on probleme 
presented by representative people, the solutions for which 
are understood by these people and are susceptible of neasure— 


nent in terms of the objectives ef these psople. “- 


For convenience 2 county or conmunity rural progran skal 

written statement, prepared by rural pecple with the assistance 
of the ixtension Service, of the: 

1, Agricultural Situation - local, State, national, international. 
2, The rural problems brought cut in the situation. 

3, The objectives -in terms which state the desires of rural 


people. 
h, The solutions to the problems which will meke it possible to 
reach the objectives. ‘ 


A plan of work is 4 statement «f the activities to be undertaken 
under the direction of the Sxtension Service, to assist rural 
people to solve their probleus 2s expressed in the county or 
community rural progres 


II, PROGRAM BUTIDING IS 4 Ti#.CHING PROCS 3 


A, People must participate — net offeringse ’ 
1, Thinking - deciding on probleus not pro jectSe ‘ 
2, Obtaining information. ‘ 
3, Thinking - analyzing - deciding. , 


B, The xtension Service must furnish: 


1, Information. ° “ 

2, Assistance in arranging situatiens where people can 
ensily participate. 

3, Assistence in analysis and guidance. ’ 


a ALO ~ Pa 
# Adapted frem cutline prepared by C. C, Hearne, Division of Field Studies 
and Training. 


III, PROGRAM BUILDING IS A CONTINUOUS PROCESS —- NEVER FINISHED: 


A, Situation changes -— through action of people locally, nationally. 
Be Problems change, 

C,. Solutions change. 

D. Objectives change — people see more clearly what they want, 


IV. PROGRaN BUILDING IS THAT PROCESS WHICH GIVZS GUID.NCE AND DIRACTION 
TO aLL WORK: 


A. Toward nost important problems. 

B, Toward definite objectives, ‘ 
C, Coordinates efforts, 

D,. Obtxins cooperation of pecple — they sce ways 


V. THe IMPORTANCS OF ALL RURsL CLaSS#S, SECTIONS, aND sNTSRPRISES — 
MEN, WOMEN, YOUNG PuOPLa°-—P. RTICIPATING IN PROGR..M BUILDING: — 


VI. HOW ARS PROBRAMS MADE: 


4, Supervisors should initiate procedures: ‘oi ehenseraps tee g of entire 
stait)J 
B, Details.of procedure SP oF be worked cut by agents, specialists 
(4H and adult), supervisors, administrators under the direction of 
a supervisor. 
C. Procedure should be based cn: . 
- ], Program determination is an effective means of teaching. 
2, Extension effort should reach all rural ‘people. - 
3. Rural people are mest intcrested when they age their own 
program, based on their situation as they see and under- 
stand it, ‘8 
kh, Rural people welcome assistonce to. help them understand the 
situation, 


D, Precedure shculd be adopted by entire staff. 


E. Participation of entire staff in assemblying information, indi- 
eating prebleus, solutions. . 

F, Supervisors shculd give apreut trnining in prograri-building 
techniques, 2 

1, Supervisors and agents adopt procedure for ccunty use, 

a. The procedure should be discussed, changed if necessary, 
and adcpted by the board or group of rural people 
sponsoring extension work in the ccpnty. =: 

b. The final procedure adepted by the sponsoring groups 
shculd pruvide for full consideration of: 

(1) The local and national agricultural situation, 
(2) The local and national agricultural problems, 


ee ee ee Seein ck 8 wet i= cen ee Co ent Bt es he we : SRSA Se htm eine Fr gerne 
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(3) The possible and practical solutions or partial 
solutions that can be effected locally. 

(4) The objectives that seem most worthwhile and 
possible af attainnent. 


c, These four subjects shculd be considered by rural pecple 
representing all classes, sections, nd enterpriscs — 
men, womeh, young people, 


VII. CRITuRiA: 


Full situation statement: This statement shculd include the 
resources and limitations of the county, with such facts and 
figures as are necessary for a comprehensive stateent. This 
shculd indicate the actual problems which the pesple in the 
county are facing in connscticn with their own farm and hone 
and social life, (Sccial life is used in its broadest terms,) 


Objectives: The comalttce should set up the objectives in ters 
which state the ultimate desires of ‘the people in the solution 
of their preplenis, : 


Probleus: The situaticn as it is understccd snd the objectives 
as expressed shculd deteriiine the probleas, «4 satisfactcry 
ccunty rural prograi should list the prcbleus as indicated in 
the situaticn and the cbjectives, 


Solutions: General recoiuendaticns for solving the problems 
listed shcvld be given. These solutions should include con- 
tributions by fart people, groups of farm pecple, xtension 
jy te Peel » & I r) 
Service, and nll cther agencigs which may serve firm people. 
>’ i 


EXTENSION PLAN OF VORK DaVcLOPMENT 


I. PLANS SHOULD Bu BAS&D ON TH PROBLUMS BROUGHT OUT IN THE COUNTY 
PROGRAM: 


ie 


Be 
C. 


Problem plans — not project plains. 
1. Comprehensive ~ practices fitted together, 
2, To iaske full use of the rascurecas of the pecple and 
the Extension Service, 


Concentrated on meajcr problens, 
To lead to changes in the situation. 


TI, ONS PLAN FOR . COUNTY: 


A ° 


Be 


Coordinates, 
Sneables extension effort to pr duce larger results.s 


eer 


III, PLANS SHOULD BE DEVaLOP2D BY 4aGuNTS TOG“THaR:s 


IV. 


Ve 


4, Diffuses effort. if built separately. : 
B, “nables allagents to have the cver—all and a common point of 
vieWe 


PL..NS SHOULD Bs DEVLOPED WITH LesDdéesS aND INCLUDE PaOPLA PaRTI-~ 
CIP:TION. 


A, People in groups with a conmon interest which: 
1. May be geographic — community house — faire 
_ 2» May be an enterprise. 
3. way be a responsibility. 


’ ge 
B, By participating in plan making they see the "why", the connsc-— 
tion to: the preblen —- objectives — prcograni, 


PLANS TO Bui GIVAN BY L#sD@RS FROM SPaCisL INTsR&ST GROUPS TOs 


A, Administrative groups. 
B, General public, 


Gir 


HOW CAN THE EXTENSION S#RVICE COOPERATH WITH LOCAL HE..LTH 
aGENCI#S JN FURTHERING H#aLTH PROGR.uS IN TH2 FIELD OF FOODS AND NUTRI- 
TION, SANITATION, MEDICAL CAR, HEALTH FaCILITIas «ND SOCIAL DISEASES? 


Dr, Roscoe C,. Brown 
U. S. Public Health Service 


7 tdi : 
_ Whereas the assigned subject refers to cooperation with local health 
agencies, it is necessary to consider the local needs and opportunities in 
relation to the world-wide and nation-wide establishments, provisions and 
proposals for adequate health and welfare facilities and services for all 
members and groups of the human family. 


The trends toward better health and sanitation are emphasized by the 
current programs of the world health organization of the United States and 
the several official and voluntary agencies in the United States in health 
and related fields, The National Health Program and the National Hospital 
Program are designed to serve all of the people. Be alert to the progress 
and provisions of these programs, They will eventuate in results for the 
local areas, 


Fortunately and wisely, all of tne larger agencies recognize the necessity 
and importance of local responsibility, organization, and’ action in défining 
the immediate health problems and determining ways and means for their solu- 
tion, Hence, many national health organizations have State and local bran- 
ches for closer identity with the local needs and more immediate and practical 
services to met those needs, Among such organizations are State and local 
health education and agricultural agencies, which are’ considered integral . 
parts of an ever-all national health service, The burcaus of States Relations 
of the U. S, Public Health Services, the Children's and the Women's Bureaus, 
the Office of dducetion and other bureaus and divisions of the Federal Secur- 
ity agency and the U. S. Public Health Service, recognize and use the State 
Henlth Departments for administering and implementation of Federal programs 
within the States, Other federal agencies notably the Department of Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Home Aconomics, Health Service, ectc.,.the 
Department of Labor, (Maternal and Child Welfsre Services, etc.) , also direct 
their programs through the State Agencics. b. | | 


Among the voluntary national organizations with State and/or affiliations - 
and programs are the American Cancer Society, the American Red Cross, The 
American Social Hygiene Association, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
the National Dairy Council, the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
the National Recrention Association, the Netional Safety Council, the Netion- 
al Society for the Prevention of Blindness, the Nationa Tuberculosis Associa~ 
tion, and the Planned Parenthood Federation, State and-loeal medical, ‘dental 
and nursing organizations, insurance companies, and school and student organi- 
gations are also branches of National parent bodies, The April-June, 1946, 
issue of the National Negro Health News, lists these and other scurces’ of 
materials and services, . . sie 


, 


ee 


Since this discussion is on the how of cooperation, mention of the topics 
in the subject will be sufficientr 


Food and Nutrition (balanced diet, food sources and values, cultivation, 
preparation and utilization; demonstrations; school lunches, etc.) 
~ Sanitation (Relationship to disease; waste.and sewage disposal, cleanli-~ 
ness and security; ways and means; etc.) 


Medical Care and Health Facilities (Family doctors; health ce sntens,, Cliuaes 
and hospitals, medical and health groups; personal health examinations, com— 
munity health councils; health education, etc.) 


“gocial Diseases (Tube erculosis, ‘syphilis; ete., may be included in this 
social category). (Causes and consequences, diagnosis and treatment; tuber- 
culosis and veneral disease Surveys and case findings; prevention and control: 
sex education; social hygiene, etc.) baie 
Prevention versus Cure is of major importance in any local health pro 
gram, specially is this necessary in those Southern rural areas where of- 
fical health units and other health facilities and services have not: been 
established, or are available within reasonable time and distance, The bene- 
fits: of prevention thus are two-fold: improvement of thé health of the indi- 
vidual and the family by health insurance and physical fitness; and the lessen— 
ing of the demand for medical services in acute or chronic ilinéss, and emer~ 
gencies, Health education, health councils, proper health habits, attention 
to minor disorders, periodic health examinations at one's convenience and 
opportunity, and use of those health facilities tees je arg which are imme- 
diately available, or possibly within a regional a a through planned cooper— 
ation (transportation to or scheduled visits of health agency personnel or 
mobile health units — tuberculosis and veneral disease HBS case—finding; 
dental services; etc.), are some of the means for. prevention of many minor” 
and most Seg illness, a ae aha en 


The opnnih for desirable and effective waSdetarton with health agencies 
is simple and direct.. As supervisors knowing your territory and the pcople 
and their a nance and ‘having 2 day by day working relationship with the 
people, you can use these valuable contacts and experiences in assisting rural 
people and their ene conditions .and organizations in surveying their commun 
ities and discovering and-accepting the - challenge of locak health problems 

and the predispositions; in eee self-help programs and activities; and in 
seeking : and using the health facilities and services of agencies within the 
immediate community and region which jiare availeble, or can be made available 
to the people, 


A simple formula is: 


Organize the commnity. A commnity health council is a good medium 
for discussion of problems and: the* planning of corrective procedures, 
Know — get the facts about oe community and its-needs, 


Plan - prepare a practical statdméent of needs and objectives, +: 
Go - visit health agencies when: possible, confer with cfficials; 


discuss probleiss,, availabld/ basi pigs ways ane means of using” 
theme as) eee ws ‘, a ae UR ee 


lee 


Cooperate with Health Agencies, 


Get — Procure all possible facilities and services by acceptance 
of local community responsibility and assurance of proper 
provisions for and utilization of them, 


Give - As leaders, relay findings to the neople of the community, 
interpret and demonstrate requirements and possibilities, 
. continue interest and counsel to effect progress towards 
ultimate objectives. 


The Office of Negro Health Work of the Public Health Service is a 
"Clearing House" for information on problems and program particularly affect 
ing the Negro people, The National Negro Hvalth Week, administered and 
directed by this office is 2 periodical program for survey of and emphasis 
upon health needs; 2nd a "Spring-Board" from which may be launched yearsround 
plans and efforts to seek and use community resources and other assistance to 
correct predisposing causes, attain physical fitness, effect preventive sani- 
tary measures, and obtain facilities and services for medical care and the 
improvecnt and promotion of the health of the individual, the family and the 
community at-large, 


The National Negro Health News, edited by the Office of Negro Health Work 
and Service, is a medium of information and the exchange of ideas end experi- 
ences of all persons, groups and institutions in the field cf endeavor, re- 


lated to social and interracial health and welfare. 


The liaison and ficld activities of the office of Negro Health Week pro- 
vide opportunities for consultations, conferences, workshops, and other ser- 
vices which enlarge the knowledge of the existing problem and affect coopera 
tive group action for attainment of the defined objectives of adequate health 
education and health services for better environments and better living. 


All of these media and services are offered to you with the scope of the 
program of the Office of Negro Health Work and the limitations of available 
means and personnel, The whole roster of Negro Hxtension Service workers is 
a part cf the cooperative mailing list. You are conmended for the s3rvices 
rendercd in the carrying out of our National program in your perspective states 
and counticse 


Inherent’ in this program are both responsibility and opportunity to erad- 
jeate the disabilities which stigmatize and handicap the race, and tc gain 
those benefits of health and welfare, economic security, and good citizenship 
that will earn for the Negro people of the community, state and nation — rural 
and urban — the equality of opportunity for the progress and security vouch- 
safed to all Americans by the criginal plan and purposes for the destiny of 
the nation, This century's declaration and implementation of the "American 
Way of Life", and the current national and international promise of better 
peoples in a better world. 
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AN EXTENSION PROGRAM IN RURAL HOUSING * 


Se Es LVS 
Extension Service USDA 


a 
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An effective program for the improvement of rural housing involves the 
cooperation of all the extension staff, both State and County. The program must 
appeal to farm and rural fainilies as practical .and must be one in which they 
participate actively as local jeaders of educational work and as demonstrators 
of good housing. The interest and cordial cooperation of local builders and 
building supply dealers is needed. Be sure to include the ,intcrest of youths 
through 4-H Clubs and schools to develop the attitudes, knowledge and skills 
which will contribute to the improvenent of rural housing, , Finally the program 
must be practical recognizing that a desire and need for better hcusing exists 
which tempcrarily cannot be met because of scarcity of materials and labor. 

Now is the time, therefore, to train extension workers and iccal leaders in the 
features of a sound housing program before bu iding iwaterials ,become more plenti- 
ful and rural housing constructicn outruns educaticn and planning. 

Supervisors can incorporate the program in oLate, District and County 
schedules of extension activities, and can facilitate the best subject matter 
service tc county extensicn agents in. harmony with the varicus nceds of counties, 
and the availability of Specialists and of visual aids and cther educational 
medias Mcst appropriately this morning, T. M. Campbell will discuss these 
responsibilities of supervisors, His long exverience in this work and his deep 
interest in better farm housing are invaluable assets to such an extension pro— 
gram, I recognize also that this group has a similar experience and has a 
determination to work with a will at this problem which lics at the heart of 
family life, namely, to make a house a home. 


My.own remarks will be limited to the following cutline applicable to a 
State Extensicn Program in Rural Housing, It covers three points, developing, 
conducting and evaluating the program. 

1. Develoning the Progran 


A, ‘Accumilating and interpreting facts. 


Be Organizing the planning grou» . 
Specialist in related subject matter 


Sociolcgy , neha tecture 

Family Life "  ‘Enginecring : 
Farm Management Forestry 

Home Managenent . Horticulture j 


Health (and others grcupsd 2s desired)’ 
Supervisors, State and district, and 4-H 
County Extension Workers, Agri., He. Dem. 


* Adapted from the North dastern Regicn Werkshop on Rural Housing, September 


16 -— 20, 1946 
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C, Detornmining the Objectives 


Li Educational to change. 


ae 
be 
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Attitudes Get 
Knowledge "  * tHoaa) 
Skills — (Hand ) 


2. Housing subject mattcr 


De 


Ce 
de 


i Ce 
Seye i 
et 
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ie 


ae Relation to farm a and home planning 


Investment and financing 
House location and oricntation : 
Space layout planning, 


Construction (including repair) 
Equipment » 
Furnishing 

Outside and inside “appearance 
Landscaping 


(These incorporate related Lanese matter such as ‘health, otc. ) 


' 8, Goals in Farm Housing Taeov erent for the Stato, the Lie 
and Counticse. , . 


i 


De Devoloping the dounty program ¥2 pee 
otaALG extension workers must be prepared ‘to’ give: ee 93 
assure success in pilot pO EE Ess Cl ame ae. 


ive Condueting 


A, Arrange 


¢ 


the Program 


and conduct training ‘mectings Los ba tey loxtote ion agents 


dcaling with the most urgent. procedure and sukject mattor first. 


Be Aid county, oxteinsion workers in launching their ot et pine ge 
“based « on pilot county. exper ricncos. 


LA 


C, Devclop 


local farm leaders in house planning and in housing demon= 


strations, Uso the family group method for planning’ and for dis-= 
cussion of tho principlcos of good housing -~ that 18 to develop 
the skill‘and knowledge.required for sound planning,: . Encourage 


self-help, comminity cooperation and gxchanes of work and use of 
local building materials... 


. Dy sDevelop builder, doalor Naot ee cooperation with tho program. 


E, Support the program with. adequate educational’ publications, visual 
aids, etc., eee cooperation from. went, press, farm papers, 


6UCe 


wh’ 


eels * : bi 5° “! - 
F, Utilize the rclatod programs of government :agoncics.e 


III, Evaluate the program and its progress in light of the objectives (I-C) 
and strengthen the operations (II), which will advange the.program. - 


a 


thi al elibal ctukfe Ma a go Tts” goals. ‘ 
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WHAT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SUPSRVISING AGENTS 
. IN? THE FILD OF RURAL HOUSING 


tga Abin _ 1°, M, Campbell, Field Agent 
“After witnessing the. splendid ‘remodeling demonstraticn: of* the "Houser: 
Family's Home" conducted by Mr. Lyse and listening to his inspiring address, 
I am glad to have the opportunity to make a few remarkse ~ ; 


By automobile, it is’ 515 hiles from Tuskegee Institute, alabama to 
Southern University, Louisiana, J drove thrt distance through the country to 
attend: this workshop. | On*tixe way down I picked up a copy of: the "Jnekson Deily 
NeWs". one of the Yeading papers of that State ~-.in it I found a statement 
applicable to the Southern Region, titled, "Mississippi Scenery". The writer 
‘said, "If you are driving along a Mississippi Highway and get tired of looking 
at cotton fields and unpainted houses, Lock cn the other side of the ro&d and 
there you will see unp2inted houses and cotton fields.’ -What Mississippi needs 
just. nowt he said, "is about a iillion zallons of paint properly applied to 
“yural homes", Multiply that figure by the 14 states represented here at this 
Workshop ‘and you have Lh million gallons of paint needed to brighten this corner 
of thtse’rural United States, © . | | AS! SESS 


It is nct my purpose today tc discuss reasons for this dismal housing 
situaticn which has been one of cur major problems ever since the Hmancipation 
Proclamation. You know that already, nor is it necessary to cite the number of 
studies that have been made on the subject, J will say, however, that rural 
hcusing is one of the nost surveyed fields, with less being done towards improve~ 
ment than anything I have knewn in the past 25 yearse Most of you, I dare say, 
have never had the experience of actually living in one of these typical shanties. 
I hear some agents say as they drivd along the country side: "Oh, they look so 
picturesque." 


Tam afraid too many of us are still viewing these "yural slums" only from. 
afar in our mad rush to work with the micre prospercus families in order to make 
good reports, Let ine tell you,that althcugh many farm families are being 
substantially benefitted by extension service in home improvement, toc many of 
our low-inecme farmers are stili being passed by. 


I invite you to go cut and get some first hand infcruation on the hcusing 
needs cf the people whom you serve day after day, Some of us drive many miles 
to get a good home to spend the night when we really ought to spend it occasion— 
ally, right where night catches us. Then we would find out the real conditions 
under which these pebple eat and sleep 365 days of the year — I knew, for I have 
tried it, but let me warn you it takes cuurage. So if you are net willing to get 
ycur information first hand, or the hard painful way, then take it from me - 
here's the picture. 


Dotted all over the scuthland today, are thousands of unpainted, unsani- 
tary cabins, with broken down steps, newsp*per covered walls, leaky roofs, win- 
dows without panes, flocrs with large cracks; on the outside inadequate water 
supply and unsanitary toilets ~ cften none at all, and in many of these "homes" 
live large families, crowded together like so many cattle. 


I believe it is our responsibility | tc ae create 2 desire on the part 
of these people to want to live in an environment in which they may rear their 
children and provide greater opportunities for health, pleasure and profit. 
We can assist by making available building pla ns and help locay carpenters to 
interpret them, We can give method demonstrations such as the one executed by 
Mr. Lyle today. We can teach farmers to make greater use of local and native 
materials in constructing new buildings and remodeling old one 83 also the beauti- 
fication of home srounds, . 


I am convinced, as never before that we need to put into practice, among 
our people a definate program, in rural housing -— one that. promotes. field work . 
ancng the farmers, leaving behind us repeatable ‘demcnstrations of wise planning 
and sound construction + the ‘same as any other project .in Extension Service. 
This it seems to me, will. come more nearly meeting the needs of cur low—inccmé’ 
farmers than any plan yet eSE Ts making it ‘possible | for Lande owners to. enhance 
the value cf their property and tenants and. sharecroppers toa enjoy better ‘hous- 
ing facilities; thereby shale the entire. eccnomic and sccial level of rural, 
community life, . It's a fine thing to train farm people to .ccnserve their lends, 
develop murebrad animals, and add the necessary labor saving machinery to expe- 
. dite greater crop yields, but unless we teach the farmers to direct all of these 
gains toward the goal of better living, we haven't helped then very cmuche . 
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2VaLUsTION OF THs WORKSHOP 


Ca 46 Svinth 
State Extension Agent, Washington State 


I, Since evaluation is concerned with cbjectives it is iaportant 
that each participant review the objectives set forth for the 
werkshop, naucly: 


1. Tc mobilize qualified personnel and information rescurces 
and bring thei to bear on proble.is of extension superviscrs. 


2, To get further help in: 


a, Defining what supervision is and its objectives. 
b. Defining the jobs cf the cxtensicn supervisor « 
< ¢. Developing effective techniques in extension supervision. 
de Defining the relaticnship of cxtension supervisors to the 
‘extension director and other extension workers and cut- 
é side groups. 
Developing metheds for supervisors tc evaluate the effec 
tiveness of their cwn work, 


@ 
e 


3, To provide a ueans fcr intensive work and exchange of ideas 
and experiences among workers from different States in the 
refeion, 

II, valuation of the workshop must be in terms of hcw it has helped 
each individual participant to: 


1, Better understand what his jcb is 

2. Solve inportant and inmicdiate problaiis. 

3, Develop techniques which will result in necre effective work, 

kk» Think and arrive at soluticns to new problens. 

Spi be Be able to continually eveluate the effectiveness cof his cwn 
work as a superviscre 
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sania TO FOLLOW IN ORGANIZING aND CONDUCTING WORKSHOPS 


Charles ae Sheffield 
Field agent, Southern States 


hak ele 
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I. Planninge iss ets ta planning and work is necessary before 
the workshop.is*held, Planning fur what? 


' ' 


(1) To get groups of extension workers together t> do their own 
thinkingse:<\~ «o- 


* ? lo : . 


en) woe en ween 


(2) To develop new procedures and techniques that haven't existed 
before or to, revise,and perfect existing procedures. 


(3) To develop.a:gcod-biblicgraphy. or reference list of library 
materials to draw from and for future reference, 


(4) Working together will help to cocrdinate people at the various 
levels, fh was ; 7 - 


(5),.%o make an intensive study of the entire field of supervision. 
II, .Objactives, Get Cont objectives straight aon Let. tiem, 

Why a workshop — Sperm canine 

What are you wry ene to eecoumltsh 


How to pees aed ob je ctives — will it be through lectures, dis— 
cussicn, or by intensive work cn well defined peptanas 


ee Work Plan 


ey: Mecermine’ sure ts ‘do at arranged periods during bhe day -—- also 
evar nee Don't get your days anu evenings too full, 


(2) PeeLnras are Panorennt —— secure men Law women who can stimulate 
thinking and motivate trainees tc ‘Learn. 


(3) Get lecture subjects clear sc lecturers 2s well as workshop 
persénnel will know what his or her goals are? 


(4) State problem questions clearly and list in logical sequence, 
(5) saa he expert personnel insofar as available. 

(6) Get further help in giving lectures, 

(7) Provide for special interest lectures if time permits 


(8) Provide for 2 consultant or adviser to each problem work groups 


IV. 


VI. 


(8) Provide for a social committee, ae : 
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(9) Provide a setting for the conference that will encourage the 
exchange of ideas ani experichicese 


Workshop area. Decide on work area to concentrate on supervision. 
ask those attending to select the problem they want to‘*work one ° 


Staff. Arrange for lecture personnel. Don't have stiepenacds talks — 
foreign to the subject. 


Physical Set-up of workshop. To make careful arrangements for lecture 
room ana for work-group reoms is. important. 


(1) Conference room —- tables,.comfortable chairs, writing pads y and 
pencils; yes, ash trays for smokerse Provide all the hecessary 
equipment te "nake sisoteaelae confortable, feel at ease and informal. 

(2) Provide the necessary equipment for lecturers. 


(3) See that workshop menbers are housed comfortably. 


(4) Provide a setting, if possible, conducive to work. Outside 
detractions are sometimes bad — avoid then. W caivieiaes ey ee 


(5) Set up a staff to give lectures. 
(6) Form a steering committee. 


(7) Make the library convenient for the entire period and available 
day and night. eked 


(9) Have a group elect chairman and secretary for each work-problem 
eYcupe "OFEL 


(10) Somebody capable and interested in workshop technique must be 


assigned to the jcb. 
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EXTENSION SUPERVISION TECHNIQUES IN TERMS OF RURAL PEOPLE 


— Dr, Felton G, Clark 
President of Southern University 


Mr, Campbell, Mr. Mitchell, and other supplementary members of our 
Land-Grant College families, I consider you fortunate tonight because it 
will be more or less impossible fof me to talk to you at length, This 
necessary evil of having the host college president speak to you will be 
‘rather brief bscause both of us are scheduled to appear elsewhere during 


the eveninge 


ven if I were to make a long speech, the additional words would merely 
serve as devices to amplify but a single idea, «vy guess is that you would 
call it philosophy. As high-sounding as this word may seem, I reaily know 
of no better term to use, In other words the thing that I have in mind per- 
tains to the necessity of having a basic connection as to the meaning of life, 
man's place in it, and the obligations which are ours in the light'of our ré- 
flections and connectionse 


Just now, I am not thinking of techniques. ecspecially techniques em- 
ployed in rural life. I am thinking of the people back there in that rural 
environment, Techniques are no good unless they do something for these people. 
A method of successful farming or home making is but a means to an end, The 
end of nll activity is the highest living of cvery single individual whom 
God has created. If we.ein all areas and vocations of life would make this 
the dominant active thought of everything we do, there would be so much less 
trouble and misunderstanding among us all. There would be little or no con~- 
cern for such insignificant matters as status, race, employing agency, "whose- 
giving-the-orders" and the multiplicity of other factors which only cloud the 
issuce 


Regardless to who we ars or what we're doing, our responsibility is to 
help people live the most decent life of which they are capable, Everybody 
is seeking a happiness defined in terms of continuing activity that leads to 
virtue, Certain qualities of our emotional nature, and certain possessions 
in skills ere the necessary components. 


It would be humanly impossible for any individual to possess all these 
attributes in abundance, It is difficult, it not impossible for one to ac- 
quire them other than with the aid of a teacher, It is for this reason that 
the Land-Grant Colleges aroSese. to help mainly the so-called industrial 
classes to become happy individuals, You as the extension faculty of our 
Land-Grant colleges are the teachers aiding those to become happy who live 
in rural areas, and who for particular reasons find it difficult to reside 


on the college campus where they might acquire some of the insurance" for 
living a happy life, No, I am not saying that we are to ignore specifics 
and techniques and workshops and governmental dirdctivese As a matter of 
fact they should be demanded. But as we demand them we should remember that 
they are but toolss Oace they are put to work, they should make for us the 
finest product that the factory of existence can create, That is a truly, 
happy individuale 


May this point of view permeate all that you dO» May it lead to the 
rebirth of a rural America where life i8 as heavenly as it could be anywheree 


op he 


ate ; THE ‘EFFECT OF POSTWAR FARM MECHANIZAPION ON 
THE EXTANSION PROGRAM ‘ 


(Informal Paper) 


By Charles A, Bennett, Engineer in Charge, Cotton Ginning Inves- 
tigations for Mechanical Processing of Farm Products Division, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 

Postwar farm mechanization is coming to the front, Of course, mechani- 
zation, as such, is by no means new, because it has boen making the United 

States ths lsading nation of the world for the past hundred years, Compare 

our American farms with those of the orient or of parts of Africa and you 

will-see our ‘nechanization in water pumps. and windmills, in steel plows as 
against. their wooden ploughing stick; in the clothes wringer, cast iron 
cooking stove, and wany other items that will. quickly come’ to your mind. 


‘Before we can ankicipate the effect of postwar farm mechanization it is 
necessary to find out what we had before the war and compare that with what 
we now have as well as with what probably will exist in the very near future. 
4slso, we may have many things "on tap," but the fully developed and effective 
use of them‘is something else, 


In giving you what scems to be the view point at Stoneville Mississippi 
Hxperinent Station, let me make full acknowledgment to the splendid work of 
the Delta Branch’ Experiment Station and to the staff of our ccoperating part— 
ner which is the Cotton Branch of the Production and Marketing Administration, 
iy own Division, the Mechanical Processing of Farm Products Division, is a 
part of the. Agricultural ungincering Division of the agp of Plant Indus— 
try, Soils, and jesse ete 5 Engineering. 


‘Lack of bios labor, plus need for increased production, have been two 
principal causes for farm mechanization. The ingenuity of the pioneer Amer— 
ican would never have been brought to its present constructive’ growth if our 
nation had been able to obtain plenty of cheap labor. .The plantation system, 
wherever it is found in the world, originated because of plenty of cheap 
labor - labor to produce rubber, bananas, coffee, rice and cotton, When labor 
becomes scarce, the whole economic, social and vocational system faces a 
change, and machinery must be used as. a substitute for men along with putting 
ald iacthods into the discard and employing new processes and advanced ideas, 
The hand is replaced by the wheel, i : 


* 


Mechanigation is putting our modern farm and its tools on wheels just 
as fast as if cans The invention of the wheel, simple as it is, came from 
God by way of inspiration to His favored sons sé that they might do. more and 
live better,. Today the tractor, jeep, truck and other machines supply the 
wneels, Our cotton crops, for example, are planted on wheels, cultivated, 
flamed, and chopped on wheels, dusted and defoltated, picked, stripped, and 
ginned by wheels of one kind or another, and carried on wheels to railroad 
or aa wacels: for the market, What. about. these wreels?- 


fie ower sent ewe b 
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In 1910 (using data from the Farm Implencnt News, July 4, 1946), the 
farms of the U. S. A, had’ cne thousand tractors and about 25 million horses 
and mules, As War II got underway in durope in 1939, we bad about 1-1/2 
million tractors and only 15 million horses and.mules. In 1945 we had over 
2 million tractors and cnly 12 million draft animals; which from 1910 shows 
= cut in the nuaber of our animals to one half, but our machine power has 
been multiplied over 2,000 times, 


The Mississippi estimates as of July, 1946 indicate 17,540 tractors in 
cciparison to 176,000 in Iowa and 148,000 in Texas — but Mississippi has had 
2.66 percent increase itself in the number of tractors in the past 6—1/h 
years. 


At Steneville we realize that the increase in mechanigation, of itself, 
raises many additional prcblems because it is useless to merely produce a 
big crop if it can neither be harvested ner processed, Nevertheless, every 
farm machine, farm method cr farm process which helps. the farmer produce 
_more products quicker should be worth while, if the first costs and the oper- 
ating costs do not overshadow the profitable benefits, and .especially if these 
first costs come within the range cf the farmer's purchasing power, In the 
case of cotton, the tenant and small farmer can already make more cotton than 
he can pick, so who ig te do the harvesting? ind, if mechanically harvested, 
can the local cotton gin turn cut a satisfactory quality to. protect him from 
loss? Today's new cotton gin costs about twice as much as one of 10 years 
AZO.» 


Again referring tc cotton, the nechanization of the crop will probably 
require a "cushion" of storage so that the pickers can work withcut being 
hindered by lack of carry-off, so-to-speak, because they can harvest much 
faster than the gin can gin out the pickings, Our USDA Ginning Laboratory 
has a storage plan which appears to be proving out quite well, in which the 
machine pickings are firmed up and dried out by drawing air down through the 
ssed cotton in the bins, The same system can be used for drying planting 
_ seed that is too damp. 


The Agricultural @ngineers of our Divisicns in the Bureau are tied into 
all phases of the work which affects mechanization, including machinery, 
structures, fertilizing and cultivating, processing cf the harvested crops, 
and the handling of by-prcductse 


One of cur Agricultural gngineers in the Cocperative Federal and State ay 
work at Stoneville, says that the adeption of mechanization by the farmer of 
the South will mean that "Grandpa mist be buried deep," That is, the old 
ideas, practicés and methods cf-ininal cultivation and so forth must be bur-— 
ied with the past and a completely new attack be made on farminge 


"Grandpa" must be buried by the implement manufacturers, the ginning 
machinery manufacturers and the cotton industry as a whole, too, if true 
mechanizaticn is to take over. The old idea of most of the manufacturers was 


1/Win. E. Meek, USDA, Stoneville, Mississippi, Farm Implement News, Sept, 12, 
1BLey. |< AnH 
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to turn out farm equipment and processing machinery thet needed no "shcp" 
work at all. Castings without any finish were dipped jnto paint and then 
roughly belted together through cast or cored holes. There were no machined 
pads for the ‘surfacds to meet upon, and the bolts and nuts were sc loose and 
rough that dependablg adjustinents were impossible and could not be kept, 


Undoubtedly the elder stockholders of many cf these agricultural manu- 
focturing firms are aghast at the new kind of machinery which mechanization 
demands, Take the. cctton picker for example, of which abcut 150 were in use 
in 1945, It revolutionizes all the shop methcds of producticn in the. cid 
japlement factories, and reduces tolerances and accuracy of fits from a coarse 
sixteenth or-eighth ef an inch to thcusandths, Farm boys in World War IT are 
familiar with precision equipment because they had te fight with it and against 
it. They naturally expect farm mechanization to utilize plastics, new mater~ 
jals, new protective lacquers, new engines, ‘and well-machined basic cone 
struction in the fabricaticn of machine parts, Thus the actual conversion 
from preewar machines and methcds to pest-war mechanization may be as revolu- 
ticnary and drestic as the conversion of a peaceable nation with carphone 
radios was.to, a wartime nation with radar and the atomic bomb, Mechanigation 
means more machines, more acres per many and fewer but more skilled wsrkerS. 


Extensicn schools: will ba needed = in the factcries as well as for the 
farms, ond there.will be a need in agriculture for higher caliber, more 
skilled farm labor. Extension must assist in teaching every farm helper how 
to operate a wider variety of iechanical appliances and keep them running. 
The schcoling will involve practical instruction in the principles of mech— 
anics and physics, in electricity, heat, refrigeration, pneumatics and other 
branches of everyday science. Chemistry will also come in fcr its share, and 
out of it all may come rural cemmunity centers which can provide more days of 
work per year at higher pay, so that everybody will be benefitted. 


This rural community improvement idea has been most successfully demon—- 
strated in the "Balance Agriculture With Industry, B-A-W-I" law of Mississippi 
and its great aid tu farm communities, 


From an agricultural enginecring standp:int, as we see it at the USDA 
Cotton Ginning Laboratory, the cost of mechanization may deuble the present 
costs cf cotton gins, and may yet bring abcut the establishiaent of a community 
processing center at the gin where seasenal ereps may follow cne ancther in 
the processes for which the gin power plant may serve when the gins are idle, 
and which will employ people all year round. 


To acccimplish this, the research and extension programs must be aimed 
at definite objectives, Since mechanization iuplics available repair and 
ecnstructicn sheps in community centers, it alse implics the abandonment of 
old and cbsolete precessing plunts by # joint incorporaticn cf the cormunity 
leeders into a broader and better business which will run tiany mere days per 
year than any of the older gins, fertilizer plants, and seed tresting plants 
were individually able te do, It also implies the extension of electrical 
power, steam and waste heat processing, the utilization of faria waste for 
mnenufacturing artificial gas and other ideas, 


BALD: 


: It is undoubtedly true that the Scuth can be corpletely mechanized in 
tine, and that the rapidity with which it occurs will in a large measure de— 
‘pend upon the thorcugh test and study of the present innovaticns which have 
arcused interest in mechanization. By research :ethods we shculd find cut 
how broad a sdries of uses cach can be put to, and what their net benefits 
will be in terms of dollars added to the farm purse. By research methods we 
shculd find cut how wany combinations of mechanizing can be dune at cne tine, 
and what can be dispensed with entirely. 


ivery development cf machinery has climbed to a peak of complexity be- 
fore being graded off by the bulldozers of gocd "horse sense" to a simple 
-outfit and precess, The socner that research ‘and txtension can do this grad~ 
ing off, the quicker it can attain maximum service to the agricultural 
interests, A 

To dc this, the Extension Service must not begin to disseminate infor~ 
nation abcut radical departures frois practice or. abcut new ideas until re- 
search has had cpportunity to prove them out. Much damage has been and is 
being done by a flare for publicity which is unwarranted andsnot appropriate 
until the researchers have had a chance to "ircn out the bugs," If a con- 
servative backing for research can be afforded by Extension without "jump— 
ing the gun" to get into the news, and then if research in turn will give 
extension the »BC "dewn to earth" ncen—technical inf-rmation con its develop~ 
ments in machines and processus, both branches cf activity shculd be werth 
their weight in gold to the farmer. 
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ADULT EDUGATION PROBLEMS IN THE RURAL SOUTH 


Dr. Ambrose Caliver 
Senior Specialist, U. S. Office of Hducation 


(Outline digest of talk) 


The regular educational enterprise in America is of great magnitude, 
comprising 30 million students, 1 million teachers, and approx- 
imately 3 billion dollars annual expenditure. 


In spite of America's apparent belief in and devotion to education, 
it has to a great extent, failed to achieve its purpoSée 


This failure is indicated by the Selective Service data on functional 
{lliteracy and physical deficiency; and by maladjustments in the 
home, occupations, citizenship, and personal lifes 


‘ The agricultural extension program came into being in order to correct 
sone of the educational deficiencies of the adults who had inade- 
quate education in their youth. 


Conditions in the present age demand, not merely corrective measures 
— but a radical educational readjustment in order to meet the 
new requirements of an increasingly scientific and technological 
age, and of a "one world" concepte 


One of the most fundamental problems to be met by education is that 
of illiteracy, both in America and throughout the world. 


The problem is being attacked through an experimental project spon- 
sored by the U. S. Office of Sducation with the cooperation of the 
American Association for Adult Hducation, the National Conference 
on Adult Education and the Negro, and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, The purpose of this project js to prepare teachers and 
materials in the field of adult illiteracy, in order that a bee 
ginning might be made on the problem next year on a broad front.* 


: Professional, religious and lay organizations, and educational 
institutions are also cooperating with a view to making a compre- 
hensive, coordinated, and sustained sporoach to the solution of the 
problem, 


The problem is of concern to averyone, becsuse it is recognized that 
snereased literacy contributes greatly to the individual by: 


a. Making him more effective in the discharge of his 
various responsibilities 


Fe ee aac ca ce ee carne cans cate esa eats aaa 


. % See School Life, October, 19466 


he 


be Increasing his self-respect. 
ce Relersing his latent energies and creative talents 
d. Giving tone and outlook to life 


Increased literacy also contributes greatly to the race and community 
by: 


a, Strengthening the foundation upon which progress toward 
higher levels of living must: be built 


b, dnlarging the potential source of skilled workers, 
leaders and creative genius for social usefulness, 


aay 


STATUS OF TH PROPOSED ADJUSTMuNT PROGRAM 
FOR TH COTTON SOUTH od 


H, H. Williamson 
Assistont Director of extension Service 


Outline Summary 


I, The proposed conversion program 
A, Introductory statement 
1. Position of the cotton farmer with respect to 
a, Income Vi 
b. Standurd of living 


1, AS compared with thet of farmers in other regions 
2, As compared with that of urban industrial workers 


ce, Production techniques . i Y 
2, Relative price position of American cotton i ar 
In a, as compared with foreign produced cotton ‘ 
b, AS 2omparcd with synthctic fibers ‘ 


3, Government interest in improving position of cotton farmers 
2 a 
a, Steagall (parity) legislative amendment 
b, Wickard's proposal © . ' 


B, Conversion fron what? . ’ 


1. One crop farming | . 

2, Inefficient production methods 

3, Unfavorable competition with foreign cotton and synthetic , 
ay ib a r Ss . J 


C, Conversion to what? 


: Tyo Diversified farming , 
2, &fficient production methoés 
3, Increased sndustrialization in the South 
F 4, More nonfarm jobs 7 


II, Core of the conversion program suggested for consideration by Ba 
during carly part of 1945. 

Ultimately, an agricultural conversion program for the South should aim 
at balanced, diversified farming on adequate family units, In order to get 
from where we are now to whers we want to go, action would be taken along: 
three lincS,» ‘ ah I 


ant: BE 


First, cotton would be priced at a level that would enable it to 
compete freely in foreign and domestic markets, 

second, Government p2zyments would be made to cushion the descent of 
cotton prices to a competitive level; and Governnent payments, credit, and 
other assistance also would be offered to help farm families convert from 
their present patterns of operation. 


Third, steps would be teken to develop off—farm employment oppor 
tunities for many of the people now in agriculture. 


J ‘ PEM) ts. 

Several supplementary actions would be required, just as they would 
for any other kind of program, Efforts to help farmers maintain and improve 
soll fertility would be essential. So would programs to extend, rural clectri- 
fication, improve housing, health facilities arid comminications, to encourage 
ownership of family farms, and to bring about many other necessary improve-— 
ments in rural living. | | m 
Til, Stxtus of proposed conversion program 

A, Preliminary discussion of slternatives 


1. By Congressionsl1 committees 
2, By farm orgsnization leaders 
8. By rural and urb2n groups 


B, adoption of the seven—step program by extension 
1 r, 
1. To prepare the way for conversion. Vigo s as 
2 To stimulate farmers to do something about their problems 
ae By increased diversification 
b,. By more efficient production inethods 
Ce By reducing production costs 


a 


a 


© 


IV, Trend toward mechanization , 
' 

lechanization perhaps offers farmers one of the best ways of reduc~ 
ing producticn costs so that their cotton may coripete more effectively with 
forcign grown cotton, and with synthetic fibers, Already a few farmers are 
beginning to nechanize their farns, “They ars using tractors exclusively for 
planting and cultivating their crops, Some cotton farmers’ arc check-planting 
and then cross—cultivating: to reduce chopping’ costs; others have mechanical 
choppers and tlame-cultivators, A few of thcecotton farmers have mechanical 
pickers, Some of these machines can pick as much cotton in 2 day as 60 field 
hends, and the cost of Harvesting is reduced to only a fraction of hand—pick— 
ing. In fact, one producer estinated his cost in 1943 at 45,26 per bale, as 
compared with about $39 per bale handspicked, 

although twechanized production is likely to displace a considerable 
number of small farncr’s, ¢specially tenants and sharecroppers, those who. are 
able to remain in cotton preduction may see a better day, For example, some 


oat Nees 


of the farmers who have already begun mechanizing have moved their tenant 
houses cut of the field nnd assembling them in villages where the eccuprnts 
now have running water and electric lights. - 


If wcch nization means better housing, better food, and an end to 50 
cents a day cotton chopping, 2nd 75 cents 2 hundred picking, then I am for 
it. 


Suggested reading list 
A Conversion Program for the Cotton South ~ 
| Bureau of agricultural Hxconomics of 
the U. S. Department of agriculture,, 
Washington 25, D, GC. 


Looking Ahead with Cotton - 


Misc, Pub. No. 584, U. S. Department of agri- 
culture, Washington Boy ws Oe 


Facts About Cotton and Southern Farming - 


Mise. Pub. Nc 594, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washingtcn <B, Dy Os 


Mechines in the Cotton Ficlds - 


Arthur Raper, Southern Regional Council, Inc. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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EXTANSION WORK, OLD AND NW, aND SUPERVISION THERSUND AR 


P,. Of Davis 
Director, alnbana mxtensicn Service 


In a meeting of this kind it is well to ask, why are we here? Why 
this workshop? : . | 


These ae stions can be answened in csany WayS. First, we are here be~ 
cause of you oe: of your big ‘responsibility in BxeeAston work, You 
are keys to ‘and responsible for improving extension work and making it more 
effective for your pecple in your respective. states. 

We are here also because of a bigger responsibility and, likewise, a 
greater Opportunity. Change is another reason, xtension needs are chang— 
ing, and so is extension works 


All of these add up to the tonclusicn tnat our peer ance is growing 


and cur work is increasing daily, Sco, this workshop is needed. 
Naturally we should ask curselves: «are we Ce pi cade ae and growing 
with our work? are Wes as lesders and supervisors, measuring up to our 


respective jobs and opportunities? Are we serving sur pecple as effectively 
as we should? Can we ar lave? ? How? 


Originally the word "agent" was used: in extension-work becruse this 
word means “one whc exerts power; one who acts for er in thé nane of ancther." 
Since then the duties of supervisors hove chingad more to the word super— 
Vision which means we oversee for direction." So thé main purpose of this 
workshop is to. give yeu training so that each of you aay do a better job of 
"oversecing for dire ction" in your respective stites. 


‘The priwary ain of pioneer extensicn workers was "to help farmers meet 
the boll-weevil challenge." The RSS sent ain is to help farm fauilies to do 
a wetter total job of farming and J ving. ~ 


ee 


AL the outset a satel’ denonstrftion was the primary tool of extension. 
These included, for exaaple, 2 few rows cf corn, or canning tonatoes, One 
who could do a good job of these simple demonstrations was a successful ex~ 
tension worker. 

But the modern extension worker nust visualize a coaplete farm and hone 
as a unit; and he cor she must ses the unit in rélation to the community, the 
ccunty, the state, and the naticn. 

And he, or she, thust understand that there is only one extension pro- 
gram in each statc., It is for all the people with all extension workers 
working as a tean, 


ry + 


Production work was the pririary ain of extension work at the beginning. 


There had not been then a “eae ome surplus of farm products, Hence, the 


ayes re 


No, 1 purpose was "to make two blades of grass grow where one grew before," 


The success of this production work is revealed by the fact that the 
averace American farmer cf today is almcst three times as productive as the 
average farrier of that day. Cotton production per acre is double that of 
then, the quality is better, and the cost of production per pound is nuch 
lower, 


In addition to production —- which is as important as ever — we now have 
a trenendous job in marketing and distribution; and also in consumption of 
farm products, either direct or by sale, We must supply also consumer infor- 
mation ,because farii people are consumers, 


How different, therefore, is the present. work cf the supervisor, man or 
wonan, from the work of the pioneer supervisor$ 


As I see it, the duties of a supervisor in extension wrk requircs two 
major lines of information, The supervisor of agricultural extension work 
must of necessity be well inforned about agriculture throughcut the area 
under his supervision, In the next place, he imst be well informed as to 
the problems, the technique, and the best precedure in extension work, He 
must know also what tc avoid, 


The sane is true cf the supervisor of home demonstration work, Unless 
she is well informed on subject matter, she cannot direct and supervise 
properly and effectively those who are engaged in this work. 


A nember of a baseball team, for exauple, must know baseball and how 
to play it, Otherwise, his team soon loses respect for hin, 


It is vital, therefore, that each person in extension work be ofernally 
and everywhere a student of the work itsclf as well as how to do it; how to 
do it better and nore, effectively day after day. 


The demonstration is still an immortant factor in extension work, As 
a tool it ne ds to be sharpened and used more effectively from day to day 
and from year to year, Along with it extension workers need to be keen and 
alert (1) in making individual visits to farm pecple; (2) in arranzing and 
conducting meetings; (3) in arranging and conducting tours; (4) in writing 
and distributing letters; (5) in producing and usin¢g kcodachrome slides; 
(6) in developing and usin; movies; and (7) in making proper relations and 
in doin: other things essential to attaining the biggest objectives for the 
most folks, 


In addition to being complete, energetic, wise, and courageous we must 
be explicit and simple in order for people to understand and apply. As a 
good demonstration of this I sive you a recent commencement address by S. 
DeWitt Clough, head of Abbott Laboratorics, It follows: 
"It was good of you to ask me to be with you, I am glad 
to be here, You have all done well, I urze ‘you to press 
on.to the high goals you have in mind, ain at the stars, 


ET oe 


You will hit some of them. Luck is just a bit of pluck. 


"Your thought, plus faith, will come true, You are what 
you think, You can be what you will, Bear this in minds 
Think well and you will do well, Think well and you wiil 
be well é 


"Let your ains in all your work be these: Be brief; be 
clear; be kind; be true. Bless all and God will bless 
you e 


"There can be no chnnce for you to fail as long as you 
Think Prircht, 

This is my speech, 

Thank you,? 


Agriculture is changing, The same is true cf home economics of liv— 
ing on farms as in urban homes, Jt is our duty as leaders in extension work 
to forsee these changes, to kecp abreast of them, to suide peonle properly 
in making chances that are helpful to them, tc avoid mistakes, Otherwise, 
extension work will not suceecd as it should. 
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Workshop Problem I 


THE SUPERVISOR'S FUNCTION IN PROGRAM DeVELOPMENT AND ANNUAL PLANS 
OF WORK WITH SPHCIAL REFSRENCE TO HHALTH, FOODS AND NUTRITION, AND 
RURAL HOUSING. 


This committee recognizes that the aim of the ixtension Service program 
is, "to aid in diffusing among the »eople of the United States useful and 
practical information on subjects relating to Agriculture and Home #conomics 
and to encourage the application of the same," 3/ Due to the constant changes 
and varied denands of this atomic era, we feel that the uxtension Service 
program now must effect fundamental changes in (1) knowledge (2) skills, and 
(3) attitudes. | 


In developing an effective program, we must be aware of the 10 million 
illiterates discovered by Selective Service during World War I1; we must con- 
sider the economic status of the South, and the linited tools with which we 
have to work in providing full participation for all people in a program de- 
signed to attain: (1) An abundant home and family life, (2) occupational 
skills, (3) citizenship, (4) recreation and culture, and (5) ethical and 
moral well being. 


In many states there are still heavily Negro populated counties where 
no colored extension workers are employed; there are others reached by only 
one Negro agent, therefore, all forces such as teachers, ministers, business 
and civic leaders, must be encouraged to help to motivate rural people toward 
attaining thesc higher ideals, ~ oatLiaantal i 


The limited educational facilities of the South and the landlord-tenant 
system present a challenge to our agents to exert their full: influence toward 
helping all rural people to‘receive greater economic and educational oppor 
tunities. 


With these over~all aims in mind, it is the function of the supervisor 
to corral the services of all rural leaders, county agents, and specialists 
in an effort'to develop a unified program, 
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1/ Smith-Lever Act, May 8, 1914, Statue 38, under Law 372_ 
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MAJOR OBJZCTIVES OF THE EXTsNSION PROGRAM 


The ultimate objective towards which extension work is directed is 


happier 


lives and better living for all people. #fforts of the extension 


service to attain this objective include: 


1. 


Re 
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Improvement of the economic, social, and spiritual well-being 
of the farm family, — 


Conservation of our natural resources so that future generations 
ilso may have a good living. 


Improvement of farm income through the application of science and 
farm mechanization, ; , 


Improvement of health through better nutrition and more adequate 
health facilities and services for rural living. 


Improvement of family living through better housing, rural electri- 
fication, and more adequate lsbor~snving equipment, 


Improvement of educ ational and recreational facilities for the 
home and the communitics. 


encouraging all people to be wiser consumers, 
Development of underst-nding and more effective participation in 


community, state, national, and international affairs to the end 
that SS a ae policies may be determined, : 


BASIC PRINCIPLES IN PROGRAM Di GV ELOPMEN Wu 


In any cooperative extension program, be it national, state, county, 
or community, there are certain basic principles or concepts to which a 
progfam must conform, if it is to have a marked effect upon the lives’ or 


actions 


le 
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of the people. These principles are: 


Long-range planning: One long-time extension farm and home program 
should be outlined for each county. ° 


Felt needs: The extension program should be based on the necds 
and intcrests of the people themselves, 


Comprehensiveness: The extension program should emcompass’ the 
interests of the entire family, and be comprehensive enough to 
embrace all age groups, creeds,. and races at all levels — 


community, county, state, national, and international, 


Flexibility: The extension program should be flexible so that it 
may be changed to meet the varying needs of the people... 


Self—help: The extension: program should be broadly educational. 
It should: teach people to help themselves, 


i 60 


be Direct. aimings The extension program should clearly define its 
objectives at all levels, These objectives must be thoroughly 
understood by all the people who are to execute the programe 


7, Personnel planning: Trained personnel should be secured and pro- 
visions made for effective supervision. _ 

8, Lay-Leadership: The extension program should prowide for the 
selection, training, and utilization of lay-leaders in planning 
and execution, ’ ; 


9. Organization: The extension program should be planned by and 
executed through a democratic organization of farm people such 
as the community-neighborhood system with its various committes 
and special interest groups. 


10, Evaluation: The extension program should be evaluated contin~ 
uously by supervisors, agents, and lay-leaders so that necessary 
changes may be made, as situations, problems, solutions and ob-— 
jectives change. 


THE SUPERVISOR'S FUNCTION IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMANT 


Extansion program development is a process of determing and guiding the 
direction of agricultural extension planning and procedures, 


The function of the supervisor in assisting the agents in developing a 
program is to stimulate and encourage county extension workers to analyze 
county situations including physical, socirl, economic, and human factors. 
See that they understand problems pointed out and arrive at solutions, 


In order to develop a uniform program that will mect the necds of all 
rural and urban families throughout the state, assistance of the land-grant 
college is needed in initiating a complete program based on the needs stated 
by the farm families, . 0 


Suggested procedures for setting up the total program is as follows: 


1, Supervisory assistance for each county in organizing an 
over-all advisory committee. 


‘ 2, Newbership of the over-all advisory conmittee should be 
composed of a man and a woman from each community or neigh- 
borhood, and representatives of the County Farmers Associ- 
ation, County Hows Demonstration Co.ncil, County 4-H Council, 
Ministerial Alliance, County Teachers Association and repre~ 
sentatives of other organizations and agencics. 


3, Sce that agents and members of the over-all advisory committee 
understand the following steps: 


he 
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a. How to develop an over-all extension organization, te 


bs Reasons and background for the formation of the advisory 
committee. 


ce, Why it is necessary to have a county program, 


d, Importence of the advisory committee in the whole 
planning process and formation of the county extension 
program, 


adncourage county extension workers to analyze county situations, 
including physical, social and human factors’ and submit their 
findings to the supervisor for the consideration of the land- 
grant collegc, which will be used.in setting up the over-all 
extcnsion program, 


In setting ‘up a uniform state agricultural extension progran, 
Supervisors,:extension specialists, members of the experiment 
station staff and administrarive staff of the land-grant college 
should confer and agree on data to be used, assembled from the 
various counties showing social, economic, physical, and human 
factors, affecting rural and urban pcoplé. 


Based on information taken into consideration in developing 
the over-all program, the cxtension specialists and members 

of the experinent station staff should approve practices which 
would lead eoveus correcting conditions brought to light from 
data asserbled.. — 


Daestcds to be adopted for each county should be recommended 


by extension specialists and members of the experiment station 
staff, taking into consideration the facts brought to light in 
data atecihked fron respective counties, 


In view of practices recommended by specialists, the state 
workers prepare a suggestive outline for agents to use with 
their county advisory committee in developing a county farm 
program, This suggested outline should be broad enough so as 
to allow cach county to reach the ‘most urgent needs and yet 
it should be sufficiently uniform in e211 counties and states, 


Hold small group training mcetings for extension agents where 
they will be taught ways of developing county programs through 
breaking down the county into comiunitics and neighborhoods, 
advice on the importance of using community leaders, work out 
survey sheets that might be used by agents in obtaining back- 
ground information. PS.£ : | J 
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THE SUPERVISOR'S FUNCTION IN DavELOPING ANNUAL PINS \OF WORK 


AQ 


It 


annual plan of work is a list of selected activities to be exrried 
| out during:the year. The plen shculd show: 


< 


a, who as to de the’ job 
he Ghat asta be done 

c. Woun it is to be done 
d, How it is to be done 
e, Whene it is to be. done 


is understood that a program of work has been developed, based on 


the needs and desires of the people before the plen of work is ade, The 
supervisor's functions are: anes 


1. 


Re 
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Obtain from county workers definite plans that outline the 
expressed necds end desires of the people. f 


See that 2 suggestive outline is developed by a committee of 
agents and state staff, 


The outline for plains of work might include the following: 


a, Over—all objectives 

b. Situation, problems and needs 

ce Annual goals 

d. Procedures : 

e, Calendar of activities by the month 
f. Specirlists help needed and cooperstion to be obtained, 
ge County map. ‘ 


Obtain assistance from subject-matter specialists. 


Sea that outline developed for the plan of work is put into the 
hands of extension personnel for suggestions and corrections. 
Meet workers by counties and interpret outline fron plan of work 
so as to get uniform understanding. 
* 
dncourage the participation of farm people in developing the 
annual plan of work under the guidance of county exteérision agents. 


Set a definite date when county plan is to reach the strte office. 
See thet the local governing boards have a copy and that the pian 
of work, is explained to the general public. 


Check at intervals with county workers to see if plan of work is 
being carried out. | 


See that county workers check their plan of work at intervals to 
note progress and .iske revisions. 


hos 


PROGRAM DEVALOPMANT AS IT RELATES TO: 
FOODS AND RURaL. HOUSING 


Hi.LTH, , NUTRITION, 


s 


The paramount problems among our people are poor health, improper food 
habits, and inadequate housing conditions, In ddveloping an effective pro- 
granu, the supervisor must stress the isportance cf these ee eae hs and urge 
that — within limits -—- they be solved, 


Objectives: 


In 


Ih, 
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To have every family in the South secure sufficient food 
‘of the types necessary for adequate nuEep ben to proiote 
better health, 


A, Incrcase income 


1. Diversified farming 
2. Part-time off-farn employment 


B, Produce more home food stuff 
1. Year-round gardens 
2e SMALL orchards 
8, Sufficient home meat supply 
4, Sufficient milk supply 


a. Improved dairy herd 
b,. Improved pastures. 


To teach the urban and rural families all practical iuethods 


of food preservation. P : 
A. Huploy various techniques : 


1. Canning 
2o Drying 
3. Brining 
4, adequate storage units 


B, éaploy trained personnel 


1. State specialists in food preservation - : a 
2. Mxpert local talent 


Support school lunch program, 


A. Give aid to teachers in a program of work activities and ° 
projedts which would result in better fed students. 


_ Cooperation of all federal and local agencies to produce more@ 


adequate food supplies, thereby insuring better nutrition and 
health. 


: XI. 


i? a 


A, Coordination of activities in state, county, and community, 
avoiding duplication of work, 


To promote improved sanitation so that, rural families may enjoy 
bettsr health, . 


A. Encourage use of effective disinfectants 
B, Suggest sanitary privics 

C. Stress improved water supply 

D, @nccurage over-all home cleanliness 


The use of health clinics and public health services and all of 
the health agencies to protect the henlth of the farm people, 


ineourage the use of professional medical service. 


+ 


Help plan the home to fit the family needs, activities and clinate, 


wdutate the rural people in furnishing, decorating, landscaping, 
and farnstead’ planning, 


Promote better housing, 


#neourage farmers to make ell necessary repairs and modern additions 
on farm homes to protect health of farrily, 


1, Screening 
2. Repair steps, porches, window frames, etce 
‘3. Better uses of rural eslectrifications 

a. Lights 

b, Labor-—saving devices, 


Basic Principles 


1. 


Re 
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Provide adequate diets and healthful living conditions fer all 
farm people, 


Promote better health 

Develop full participation of farm people at every leval in develop- 
ing, adjusting, and executing programs, in health, foods, nutriticn, 
and rural hvusing, . 

oulf-—suoporting,. 

Provide attractive, convenisnt, and ccmfortable homes, adequate 


service building and related ‘equipment for pleasant. and efficient 
family living and farm operaticns, ; 
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Books 


Principles and Practices in The Improvement of Instruction - 
Barr, Burton & Brueckner, D, Appleton - 
Century Co,, New York, 1938 


Agricultural dxtension System - Smith & Wilson, 
How to Supervise People - Alfred M. Cooper 


How to Win Friends and Influence Pcople ~ Dale Carnegic, 
Simon, Schuster, New York, 1937 


When We're Green We Grow ~ Dr. Jane S,. McKinmon, The University of North 
Barolina Press, 1945 


Adult Hducation — Bryson, American Book Company, Dallas, Texas ("Discover— 
Interests'"" — Page 12) 


Rural Community Organization —- Sanderson & Poulson, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, N, Y. (Chapters 8-92-10) 


Standards cf Living — American Country Life Conference, 
Bulletins: * 


extension Supervisors, What They Do and How They Do It —- Marl Knaus & 
U0," Hearne. 


Planning County Agricultural Extension Programs -— Fred B, Morris, 
Suggested Guide for the Use of County Agents in Studying Their Work 


Functions and activities of Supervisors cf County extension Agents — 
We W. Clark & M. GC, Wilson. . 


Rural Housing — Hutching, Louisiana 

Study of Food Habits among Negroes of the South 
Homes To Live In = Hlizabeth Ogg & Harold Sandback 
Houses For Tomorrow — T. R. Carskadon 


Workshop Reports; 

The Alabaiia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Puérto Rico Southern Regicnal Workshop 
to Study “txtension Supervision, North Carohina, North Carolina State 
College, January 17-19, 1946 - Shocco Springs, Talladega, Alabama, June 
3-15, 1946. 


* These bulletins may be obtained from the U,.S, Department cf Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. Ce. 
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COMMITTE 


W. C, David, Texas - Chairman 
Mrs. Fannic Mae Boone, Arkansas — Secretary 


W. B, Hill, Alawane 

Alexander Hurse, Georgia 

Louis Duncan, Kentucky 

Mrs. Ruby Henton, Louisiana 

Mrs. Alice Carter Oliver, Mississippi 
J. A. Spaulding, North Carolina 

iirs, Marian B. Paul, Scuth Carolina 
Blanche D, Harrison, Virginia 


CONSULTANTS 


Charles A. Sheffield, Field Agent, Southern States 

TM. Campbell, Field Agent 

S. P. Lyle, In Charge Agricultural Section, Division of 
Subject Matter 
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Workshop Prowblgn IT 


THE FUNCTION OF SUPERVISORS IN OBTAINING, 
DEVELOPING, AND UTILIZING LEADERS IN THs EXTENSION PROGRAM. 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of this committee was to determine what, in Its cpinion, 
‘is the supervisors function in obtaining, developing and utilizing leaders 
on the state, county, and community levels, 


With the large number of people in the counties where extension agents 
are located it is impossible for the agent to reach all of the rural people 
directly, The members of the committee feels that the best way of reaching 
all rural people is through leaders who assist with thé planning, organizing 
and directing a long-time extension progralie The leader helps to broaden 
and extend the services of the extensicn agent. The great test of success 
for the leader is the accomplishments, Leadership is a matter of having in- 
dividuals find in associated effort under wise direction that their personal 
effort is multiplied, personal desires integrated, and personal sensibility 
is heightenede 


Where there is full participation and cooperation of the people, the 
organization is more effective, To be of the greatest service, leaders 
selected ihn this organization iust have specific training in the job they 
are to do, so that they willbe able to do the job in the most effective 
Wannere 
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1, Obtaining Leaders: 


A, We believe that peeple who Mmve been selected to positions 
of leadership should possess the following: 
(1) A clear knowledge of:the job to be done, 
(2) Willingness to de the job. 
(3) Sufficient influence with the group he is to lead, 


B, The function of the supervisor in obtaining leaders is refleeted 
throuzh his leadership work with his agents. 


C, Points out the number of fann fanilies 
(1) Land cwners 
(2) Tenants 
(3) Croppers 


D. Points out crop, and live stock situation, 


(1) Present Production 
(2) Needed production. 


= Ge 


E. Points cut need for better rural fanily Living. 
F, Shows the agent the need of leader in doing this job. 


1) Possibility of multiplying self by the nunber of 
leaders he has, 
ae Community leader 
b. Neighborhcod leader 
Cc. 4-H Club leader’ 
d. Older youth leader 
ee Project leader 


G. Make personal calls with agent on prospective leaders, 


(1) Shcw the prospective leader the needs of his community. 
(2) Impress him with the idea that he is needed for the 
yositicne e 
&e The neighborhood needs him, 
b. The extensicn sérvice needs hin, 


“IT, Develo ment cf Leaders: 


A, A function of the superviscr-is to train county agents tc train 
and develop local leaders. ¥ 


‘ (1) Leadership training shculd be in the supervisors plan cf work, 
(2): Mas should be planned for directly developing agent leaders: 
all levels of extensicn werk. 
(3) Work should be planned for indirectly developing local leaders, 
through county peony development, Leaders should be* trained 
and developed fer 


ae State Council leaders 
b,. District Ccuncil leaders 7 si 
ce. County Council leaders 
d. Neighborhood leaders 
ee Locai Co:saunity club leaders 
f. Project Comittee leaders 
‘ ge Result demonstrators, 


(4) The development of lea aders should come through practice*in 
subject’ matter and leadership by means of: 


a, In-service training “3 

b. State-wide meetings 

ce District meetings 

d. Personal visits to agents and conference with then 

e, Specialist assist»nce given at meetings and conferences. 


(5) Supervisors shculd take selected leadérs where they aré and 
proceed te develop them inte what is wanted, 
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(6) Supervisors must understand that a new ‘type of leader is desired 
in all areas of human endeavors and'reletiornships. 


a, Not: leaders who obtain results by means:cf demand 
‘and authority, but leaders whe cbtain results by 
means of the-arts of human interest, kindness, under- 
standing, recogniticn of fellowship and his cwn | 
personality. 


(7) The supervisor should attend some meetings in each ccunty cure 
ing the year, for the purpose of making an over-all obser— 
vation. 


B, While remaining in the background as much as possible, the super- 
viser shculd seek, reecsnize as goals, five leadership objectives, 
nenely: ; : 

a Wee 
(1) A knowledge of the general characteristics of human nature. 
(2) Self knowledge of one's own unique combination of qualities 
‘ with their varying degrees of strength anil weakness. 
(3) A working grasp of right attitudes tc possess in dealing 
with people 

(4) The ability to apply all of this knowledge to the mobilizaticn 

of energy and enthusiasm for the special objectives of the 

organization, and 
(5) Deliberate efforts at broadening of the total personality in 

4 cultural direction. - 
C, The supervisor works directly with traininz and developing agents 
“and may use such means as: 


a 
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(1) Helping him to get scowée pre-service training. 
“(2) In-service training 
(3) Advanced study 
‘*(4) Personal visits 
(5) Conferences 
“(6) Letters <f suggestion 
(7) Enccurage hin to read information sent out by the state 
and federal extension services, dxperiment staticns 
end from other sources. 
(8) By sending agent to observe werk of cutstanding agents in 
CBee -counties,. 


“D, The ‘superviscr can assist. the agent with training officers ana pro- 
ject leaders for the varicus ¢rganizations. 


 (1)-Carinty organizations will be effective only te the extent that 
the agent can train and influence the leader and club members 
to: ; 


a, To want to improve their way of living 
By LO change tc new ideals and habits, 
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(2) Ccunty Agent should encourage leaders to go to the limit in 
making’ desirable changes. 


E. Local leaders can be depended upon to carry cut the extension pro- 


F. 
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gram in their respective counties to the extent that they have 
been trained, developed and have become willin; to make changes 
in their communities that will be helpful tc all. 


The supervisor ahd ccunty agent should give all the time and effort 


possible in training and developing leaders. 


(1) The trainers should realize that some leaders make changes 
more slowly than others, but changes will come, if there 
if given sufficient time, effort and sympathy to convince 
the selected person that he is needed to fill the leaders 
vlace fur the purpose *f bringing about certain desired 
changes. 


(2) Often more pecple are enc: uraced to become leaders by means 
of the agents helpins them t. set up objectives and work 
cout definite prograius helpful to the people, Objectives 
might include: o 


4. “ducaticnal opportunities 

b, a@conomic advantaces 

Ce Health measures 

de Secial and Recreational facilities, and 

e. Encourage the largest possible number of people 
tc accept definite responsibilities. 


The supervisor can interest youn; pecnle to become active leaders 
anc make the greatest possible use of their services by: 


(1) Planning a program according to their special interests 
and inclinations, 

(2) Sseing that the program is carried cut in a satisfactory 
manner, to.the greatest number possible. 


(3) Giving them responsible places to fillin the execution of 


the programs 


a. As advisors for younger §-H groups. 
b,. Assirning special duties in adult clubs 
c,. Having them tc serve as leaders in clder y uth grcups. 


(4) Giving them the responsibility of promcotin= and conducting the 
community recreation. 


The superviscr can be of the greatest assistance in training local 
leaders by: 


(1) Helpine the county agent te determine the type and kind of 
training needed 
(2) Assist with planning the training. 
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(3) Securing assistance from specialists and others. 

(4) Assisting with conducting the training programs. 

(5) Assisting with plans anda programs to retain the services 
of adult and 4-H leaders through a longer period of time. 


Utilizing Leaders: 


A, After leaders have been obtained and trained they must be given 
an opportunity to serve, 


(1) Supervisor should acquaint agent with the job that is’ to 

be done. Point out to the agent the advantages of using 

_Jeaders in reaching more people by assisting agent with 
program planning for: — : 


‘a, Community 
be Neighborhood 
ce 4-H Club 
d, Older Youth 
e. County Council 
f,) State Council 


B, Program Execution Through Community Activities; 


(1) Community meetings 

(2) Neighborhood meetings 

(3) 4-H Club ieetings 

(4) Older Youth meetings 

(5) Tours 

{6) Camps 

(7) Community and county wide projectS. 


method and result demonstrotions) 


C,. Assist with demonstrations 


(i) Production, such as crops and livestock 
(2) Conservation, such as clothing, food and natural resources. 


D, Making Known Results: 


) Distributing report cards and books. 
(2) Receiving reports 

(3) Shows and cxhibits 

(4) Making reports at meetings 

(5) Achievement Days 


(3 
2 
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E, Realizing the importance of the part the supervisor plays in 
obtaining, developing, and utilizing leaders, the committee 
calls attention to the following high points: 


(1) Through the fullest possible use of the leaders that 
have been trained, we will reach more people effectively. 


a. Their living conditions will be improved. 
b. Their children will be better educated and 
c. Their standard of living will be raised. 


REFERENCES 


1, Conferences —- individual and groupe 
2. Library materials: 
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"How To Be A Leader" = G. D,. Halsey, Harper Bros., 1938 

"When We're Green We Grow" - Dr. Jane McKimmon ~ University of 
North Carolina’ Press, 1945 

"Human Learning" — # L. Thorndyke, Century Magazine 

"The Art of Leadership" — Ordway Tead, McGraw Hill Pub.Co., 1935 

"Leadership in Rural Life — Dwight Sanderson 

"Leaders For Adult Education - Overstreet 

"The Awakening Community" - Mary Minms, MacMillan Co., 1932 

(Revised Edition) 


3. Lectures 
4. Experience of committee members . 
5. &xtension Service Publications 


"Extension Supervisors, What They Do and How They Do It" 
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Workshop Problem III 


SELECTION AND PLACEMENT OF PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE IN M&ETING CHANGING CONDITIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


The selection, placement training, and guidance of personnel toward 
known objectivey and in meeting changing conditions are functions of super- 
visory workers,, Among these objectives is the acceleration of desired changes 
in the farming and home-making methods of rural people whom extension workers 
serve to the end that they may enjoy increased farm incomes and a higher stand~ 
ard of living. The conmittee assigned to this subject recognizes the fact that 
the functions of supervisors in dealing with this area of the total functions 
are partly administrative, Higher cfficials share in the total responsibility 
of selecting capable workers for doing the best job and in placing and guiding 
these agents,: 


The committee's report deals with three major aspects of the sub ject: 
(1) personnel selection, (2) personnel placement; and (3) personnel guidance, 
It follows the suggested procedure in reporting and covers the subject in such 
a way as to answer as many of the questions as possible suggested by the work= 
shop program committee. ; 


PERSONNEL SELECTION 


The selection of good personnel is of great importance. It is‘necessary 
to secure workers with characteristics that make for the most effective carry- 
ing~out of the extension program, As a guide for determining eligibility, we 
recommend that prospective agents should show evidence of being resourceful, 
intelligent, friendly, cooperative, courageous, tolerant, courtecus, enthus- 
jastic, honest, dependable, loyal, sincere, sociable and have initiative, 
good judgment, and the ability to adapt oneself readily. The applicant should 
also be healthy and conscious of dressing appropriately. 


In addition to the above qualities, the person selected should be able 
to analyze problems and make good plans as well as to organize and execute 
these plans, He should have genuine interest in and an understanding of farm 
people and their problems and the ability to get along with people. 


Professional Training and 'xperypence 


The minimum requireuent: of academic training for hone demonstration 
agents should be a B, S. degree in home economics from a college having an 
accredited Home Economics Department; for farm demonstration azents, a B. S,. 
degree in agriculture from a college having an accredited Agricultural Depart- 
mente rd 
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The applicant should be farm-reared or should have had farm experience. 
Experience as a teacher in public schools id desirable but should not be a 
requirenent., ' 


The extra-curricular activities of the applicant either in or out of 
school should include active participation in such organizations as: (1) church 
and Sunday School, (2) 4-H and NFA organizations, (3) YWCA and YMCA. (4) fra- 
ternities and (5) Interracial organizations, 


Application Requirement 


All application forms required by the specific state should be filed by 
the applicant, Attached to these forms might be a transcript of scholastic 
credit; a photostatic copy of his birth certificate; Ane names of front two to 
six persons including his previous employers to be used as references, 


T&chniques for Attracting Good Prospective Workers. ‘ 


“The most capable prospective workers aften can not be employed because 
of insufficient salary. The theory that "persons should be sought who love 
extension work to the extent that it is not a matter of pay" is not a sound 
one, No one can do his best work when he or his family is not comfortable and 
reasonably secure, Added to this is the fact that love for extension work comes 
after an individual has become "a part of the group."" He has to be in process 
of an unfinished job of sccial development, must have developed a sense of 
obligation and a disinclination to quit the job when those who believe in hin 
most do not want him to go. : , 


Not only must supervisors urge their directors to pay salaries compara— 
ble to other agencies, but they shculd also urge an in-service sydtem of sal-— 
ary graduation such as will enable the worker to strive for higher brackets 
of pay, which would interest good prospects. 

Also, the supervisor should make contacts with such persons to interest 
them in the opportunity to serve rural pecple, They shvuld point out oppor 
tunities arising from cooperative endeavors which are as certain toc come to 
the Scuth as machine production. Supervisors should point out to such persons 
the opportunity for sélf~expression, for exercising leadership ability and for 
teaching in real situations, They may find ways to get more outstanding 4-H 
Club boys and girls in college for training in agriculture and home economics 
by making scholarships possible and by securing work opportunities, 


Interviews’ 


Interviews should be based on information from standard forms used for 
obtaining personal data, It should be person-to-person in order that the ex— 
change of thought will enable the supervisor to determine: 


‘ (1) Attitude toward extension work and workers, 
(2) Attitude toward rural people and their problems, 
(3) Personality and ability to express himself, ; 
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PERSONNEL PLACEMENT 


A more effective extension program will be realized through the full 
development and utilization of agents! abilities and placing agents in coun- 
ties for which they are best prepared through their specialized training, 
ability and characteristics. 


In placing a new agent in a county, the supervisor should introduce the 
agent to the white county agent and other agricultural and public officials 
with whom he is to work, Also, the supervisor should introduce the new agent 
to some of the farm people in the county, especially the neighborhood and 
community leaders, One good method is to introduce the new agent at a farm 
meeting, church gathering, and through individual home visits, 


_ Beyond this it is highly desirable that the supervisor have several 
interviews with the new agent -—- one shortly after he or she has been in- 
stalled, one a month or two later, and another within a reasonable period. 
Questions and diificulties that haife arisen can be cleared up during these 
interviews and necessary adjustments made, 


Require resignations when agents do not have the ability to do the work 
or will not do it because of indifference or outside interests, lncourage 
agents better fitted for other fields to accept positions in those ficlds. 


Transfer Agents When Conditions Warrant It. 


An agent should be transferred when his ability and fitness will be made 
more productive, If a transfer will render a distinct service to a county 
that needs an agent with special ability and fitness, it should be made with- 
out financial loss to the agent, 


Recognition. 


It is suggested that the following methods could be used to give recog— 
nition to agents doing superior work abbbout creating dissatisfaction on the 
part of others: 


(1) Increase the compensation within the maximum salary limits, 

(2) Call on such workers to contribute to improvement of the exten 
sion program by leading discussions which can be used to 
teach others techniques and menoge of accomplishing desired 
objectives. 

ee Supervisor may write a letter of:commendation and ask the director 

also to write such a letter, 

Ch) Promote agent in terms of his ability, initiative, industry and 
welfare of the people rather than in terms of likes or dis-— 
pee of supervisors. 


o- 1S  " GUTDANCE IN MAETING CHANGED CONDITIONS 
AND IN MAKING EXTENSION WORK MORE EFFECTIVE 


Since. we are living in a changing world and changes are made in exten-— 
sion work, supervisors should use every appropriate technique in training 
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agents to meet these changing conditions in order to make their work more 
effective in their respective counties, 


The supervisor's duty is to see that all agents have their counties 
well. organized and that all organizations are functioning smoothly. 


The supervisor should also guide and assist the agents in securing the 
cooperation of 21] agencies in the county working for the betterment of rural 
people, 


The supervisor should guide and assist the agents in the most effective 
method of program building. Agents have a constant job in guiding farm people 
in program building and in assisting them in finding their needs. . 


Supervisors should assist and guide agents in the right procedures in 
setting up the county program, 


These procedures should be carefully discussed with the people and the 
necessary changes made. 


The supervisor should visit his agents as often as possible and assist 
them with all problems, He should assist in analyzing the problems of the 
rural pcople of the county and study processes by which the people and agent, 
when cooperating, can arrive at a solution. 


The supervisor should assist and guide the agent in conducting leader- 
training meetings. 


Efficient work by agents is one of the major aims of extension super 
visors and administrators, Non-—productive agents like mischievous children 
require individual attention. Supervisors can increase the output of all 
“workers and .éspecially non-productive workers by organizing the work in such 
a way that agents can evaluate their own work in terms of major objectives. 


We suggest the following procedure: 


(1) Set up a program of work that is.common to all counties 
in the state, 

(2) Assist agents in each county in setting up a program of 
work that is specific to the objectives in the county. 

(3) Check monthly reports to see if the distribution of the 
agents! time is in line with the objectives set up in 
the plan of work. 

(4) Require agents to make quarterly reports and evaluate the 
work in terms of seasonal jobs to be done by quarterly 
periods. 


If good work is being done, commendation is in order, If poor work is 
being done, this evaluation can be used to point out the lack of accomplish— 
ment and the agent can be guided into-productive work without affront. Too 
often a year's work has passed before evaluation revenls that no constructive 
work has been doney If inefficient workers can not be brought into productive 
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work in this way, they are not likely to be made productive. Such a method 
provides a measuring stick for the work of supervisors as well as agentS. wine 
this procedure is followed, many of the supervisory problems in raising the 
productive level of workers will be overcome. 


All agents should have guidance in making reports and keeping the public 
informed of the work that is being carried on in the county. The supervisor 
will find that it is necessary to guide agents in program execution, direct~ 
ing, appraising and coordinating the field of operation of the extension pro- 
gram on a district level, 


In his guidance program, the supervisor should urge his agents to be 
prompt, exercise initiative and good judgment, be enthusiastic, strive to 
evision their total program, use imagination, assume a willingness to work 
with the people they serve, and to be amenable to supervision. 


He will need tc learn to give as well as take, to overcome sensitive- 
ness and develop a growing consciousness that extension work is primarily a 
job of teaching, the outcome from which is greatest when those who are taught 
help themselves. 


REFERENCES 


How to Win Friends and Influence Pecple — Dale Carnegig,Simon-Schuster, 
New York, 1937 


Strategy on Handling People ~ wing Thurston Webb, Boulton Pearce & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1930 


Personnel Management ~- W. D. Scott, McGraw Hill Publishing Company, 1941 
Training Workers and Supervisors - Charles Reitell, The Roland Press, 1941 


New Techniques for Supervisors and Foremen ~ Albert Walton, McGraw Hill 
Publishing Company, 1940 
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Workshop Problem IV » De . ‘ 


TRAINING ~ PRE-COLLEGE, PRE-SERVICE, 
INDUCTION, IN-SERVICE, ON-THS=-JOB, AND GRADUATE STUDY 


. INTRODUCTION i 


Education has been defined as that reconstruction or reorganization of 
experience which adds to the meaning of experience, and which increases 
ability to direct the course of subsequent experience. a 


_ The placing of trained workers in counties to assist rural people with 
their farm and home problems, in an effort to improve their methods of living, 
is the most important feature of extension education in agriculture and home 
economics, Outstanding for the practical knowledge of subject matter, exten— 
sion is the school with educational facilities for developing workable pro-— 
grams to reach all levels of individuals, irrespective of training or economic 
status, 


With advancing farm techncvlogy, comes an added responsibility for exten- 
sion workers, because of the accelerated changes in farm and home practices 
and the added subject matters material methodology. It is,therefore, nece~ 
ssary to keep the agents informede and an adequate training program for both 
pre-service and in-service workers is one of the best ways of meeting the 
situation. 


The committee has attempted in this report to describe the district 
agent's function relative to personnel training and individual-giving guidances. 
And herein is presented a suggested training program, including courses and 
procedures, 

The committee decided that pre-college, in-college, and induction train- 
ing are pre-service, and on-the-job and graduate work are insservice training, 
therefore, the subject is changed to read: Training — Pre-Service and In- 
Service, The terms are defined as follows: 


Training - Any method of course of study designed to teach or 
point out the scientific and practical way to do a jobe 


Pre-Service ~- Is training received in a definite field which one 
receives prior to employment. 


In-Service — That training designed to increase the efficiency of 
the worker while employed in the extension service. 


I. Situation 
A. Qualifications of extension personnel, 


1, Practical experience in agriculture and home economics, 
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Bachelor degrees in agriculture and home economics from 
recognized colleges, 


Preparatory training with outstanding trainer prior to 
entering the county. 


Experience ‘gained from other extension workers. 


de Practical and scientific information gained from specialists 
and the experiment stations, 
B. Needs 
1. Closer connection with the land-grant college for broader 
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II, Pre-Service : 


training of students in agriculture and home economics, 


More 4-H club members and other promising young people should 
be encouraged to continue through high school and college 
and become workers in the field of home cenomics and , 
agriculture. 


Courses other than technical subjects in agriculture and home 
economics given prospective extension workers in the land- 
_ grant colleges, should be broad enough to qualify Se a 
for cther related fields, 


Professisnal improvement of supervisors, Seat yetbraheen and 
general, 


Better facilities in colleges for training in agriculture and 
home economics, 


Additional training of home economics and agricultural 
students in public speaking, economics, sociology, organi~ 
zation and RETR SEN 


Better work of extension ag ents” so as ta. att racks boys and. 
girls to extension. work as a profession, 


TRAINING 


Ae Close relationship between Roh? SE EB RE RRE the extension staffs 
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To develop the préper attitude toward exctenod.on pou as 


To provide | for the particips ces of re event on start in 4 


college curriculum planning. 


To add a member of the extension service staff to the fain a rit 
of the college to teach extension methods and other’ subjects. 
in agriculture and home BPH Se 
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“encourage colleges training students in agriculture and 
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facilitate the participation of college faculty members 
in extension programs. 


home economics to use the type of out—dated equipment 
found in some remote areas as well as modern equipment. 


provide prospective workers the opportunity to observe 
and assist in extension activities at the college and 
at strategic points in the state, 


relationship between rural boys and girls taking agri- 
culture and home economics and the extension agent. 


enable the extension agents to follow the college activ- 
ities of promising students from their counties, 


seek ways by which to popularize extension work in the 
college, 


serve as counselor to college students in courses of 
study other than these of agriculture, and home economics 
as: 


(a) English — to better convey ideas, writing and 
speaking. 


(b) Psychology - to understand factors that influence 
| a change in human behavior, 


(c) Sociology — to give help in diagnosis of habits, 
attitudes and customs of people with 
whom they work. 


(d) Economics = to give help on how the wealth of the 
community can be used.s 


(e) Political Science — to study organized commnity 
life. 


C. Orientation period ~ that period in ccllege when the student is 
guided toward career after completion of the college work, 


a Oke 
Courses included for Extension Werkers 


| 1. What is Extension : 


Second Semester: 


2. Philosophy of Extension Organization 


_ Junior Year 
3. Methods of Procedures 


Summer experience as assistant agent 
Junior Year in a county; getting acquainted with 
Vacation extension work, 


1. Preparing projects, 
Senior Year 
2. Definite principles 
(Advanced Oriene 
tation Course) | 8. Reading list of necessary books on 
pean Se work 


Lh. Study of Extension Hand—Book, 


D, Induction training - fitting employees into their new jobse 


1, Study extension objectives, policies, organization and 
opportunities. 


2. Get training in field and office. work-that-can be used 
in the county in which agent will work, 


3. Study duties and responsibilities of county extension ib 
‘ workers, 


4, Acquaint herself or himself with bulletins on sub ject 
matter. 


5« Give actual demonstrations and participate in other 
activities of an extension nature, 


6. Understand clear concept of place for local leaders. 


7. Develop constructive attitude toward people, 
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E, Supervisors place in pre-service training. 


1. Train the trainer agent. . 
2 2, Review with trainer the program of the trainee. 
Ze Evaluate the results. 
Lh. Observe reactions of county leader to trainee. 
ae 5, Observe reaction of the trainee to the extension program. 


TII, In-Service training. 


The principal job of the supervisor is to train agents to teach 
others; therefore, he is ‘responsible for the in-service training 
given agents, and he should allow for the maximum training possi- 
ble under the circumstances. 


A, Study of personnel should be made to determine the indi- 
vidual training needs, 


1, Supervisors should plan training ccurses in keeping with 
< individual needs and capabilities. . 


2, Supervisor should assist with getting started with pro- 
- gram in the ccunty and what has gone on before. 


3. A program that will keep him up to date cn the latest 
approved methods of teaching should be adopted. 


4. Keeping up with national and international affairs as 
they relate to farm people should be done. 


5, Supervisors should arrange training courses so that 
county workers may’ continue to grow and keep ahead of 
a their responsibility. 


6, Supervisors should arrange short periods of study with 
subject matter specialists in charge. The short period 
should be arranged seasonally, when technical information 
is most needed , 


; 7, Training and developing a long time program and an annual 
plan of work should involve coordination between all 
federal and state agencies working. with farm people. 


; 8, Agents in service should be trained to analyze and eval— 
vate the county extension program, 


9g. Supervisor should acquaint agent with leaders in the county. 


, 10, Supervisor should help agent establish relationship with 
leaders in the county. 


s 


ll, The supervisor should assist agent in selecting. and 
' training leaders, 


12. Supervisor should help agent discover the problems of 
farm people and means of solving them, : 


13, Supervisor should help agent to understand the. things 
which influence the attitude and the thinking of rural 
people, 


14. The supervisor should train agents in the worthy use 
of time, office management, and organization, 


-15, Supervisor should train agent in making reports and 
in writing extension news articles, Pp 


16. Supervisor should encourage agent to return to college 
after one year to exchange experiences with other 
workers, 


IV. Procedure for in-service training, 
1. Group and district meetings for extension agents. 


2. Through correspondence (personal and circular letters) 
reports and studies, ; ' 


3. Office conferences with all county extension workers 
“"* and supervisors, 


4. Reading professional books which fits the agents needs, 


de Studies at experiment stations to inform agents on 
current information, ae 


6, Annual agents conference, summer extension school, work= 
shop and graduate study, — ae 

7. Visits to counties and states, where outstanding work is 
being done, 

1A Periodical meetings of extension workers -and other fed~ 
eral agencies in.the county to promote better relation—- 
ship. 


Means of Training In-Service Agents . . Time Allotted i 
Aon tga hots * Semi- 
“Monthly *Quarter-" Annual * Annual 

District Conferences | ° ies ait iy _. / Peeters 
Field Observation a & i ‘ . 
Use of Bulletins, publications, books . 3 x . ‘ 
State-Wide Conferences ° 6 ‘ ‘ 

te ’ pi) 8 a e e 
Workshop . i fk. are ; Mae oo ok 
Personal Conferences Wits oS é ‘finns : : 
Judging Fair Exhibits ui Riedel, dovietet, X 
Panel Discussions So eee - | yur § shaw é 


CUE Se ed IRS ORS A ee 
hie Wy hee’, « e e 
Radio Script _s ‘ ; ‘ X 


cen se eS PS SD 
a vow ‘ * 8 


REF ERENCSS : 


Extension Supervisors = What they Do and How They Do It -_ . 
Karl Knaus, Field Agent,Central States, 
& C. C, Hearne, State Agent, Missouri, 
Induction Training of County Extension Agents — 
Bernard Joy 
An Extension Supervisor Looks at his Job - 
U. So bulletin, stencil 410, 1944 
Function and Activities of Supervisors of County Extension Agents - 
W. W. Clark and M. C. Wilson 
Higher Education in the Past — Jchn Dale Russell 
How to Develop your Objective Ability - Daniel Starch 
Leader and Leadership — Emory S. Bogardus 
North Carolina Workshop Report, 1946 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


This committee recommends that this report be studies by all concerned 
and as much as possible be adapted to local situations and carried through 
to the end that better trained workers may be developed to improve the ex- 
tension program of the Southern States, 


The committee further recommends that agents and supervisors be granted 
leave for study for professional improvement in the Extension Work, 


“MSPs 


This committee. recommends that,.ithe. workshop, system be adopted for: | 
further training in cur state, and that a special study be made from time to 
time by the supérvising agent to decide the strong and weak points of agents 
and to ’give them assistance where“4and when it is necded, 


Ca . j 
Mishel . : 
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Workshop Problem V 
oa FUNCTION OF THE SUPERVISOR IN CARRYING OUT THE PROGRAM 
INTRODUCTION 


The success of “xtension teaching depends much on its supervision. 
This type of direction is primarily concerned with personnel, teaching de- 
vices and techniques and the resulting responses which lead to improved liv-— 
ing standards and practices of rural people. ey 


The whole process may be accelerated or retarded by the quality of super— 
vision applied, It therefore, appears that the supervision is a sort of two- 
way transmission between the administrative power unit and the point where the 
work is done. ; , 


In attempting to analyze the duties and responsibilities of the super 
visor in carrying out the program, we found several things that needed clari~ 
fying. First: the examination of supervisory functions during the execution 
of the program revealed definite threads of personnel training and evaluation 
securely tied into this phase of the supervisor's work. Second: this committee 
has interpreted "the program" to mean an average county or parish program and 
has further assumed. that such vitally important factors as properly trained 
personnel, correctly developed program, and the agents plan—of—work, have al- 
ready been considered and explored by the supervisor. Also, there are certain 
other basic essentials to maximum supervisory assistance which should be con- 
sidered: 


1. Hffective office system 

2. Adequacy and stability of agents! income. 

3, Supervisory possession of essential facts related to the 
county program, the plan~of—work and the worker, 

4. Supervisory equipment, involving Hxtension regulations, 
policies, techniques, and approaches. 


It’ appears that with the foregoing essentials assured, supervisors can 
render maximum service to the progress of a county program through the services 
and activities outlined. 


nue Appraising and anaiyzing the county extension program. 


. A 
The county worker cannot always be expected to measure up to a stand— 
ard in efficiency unless the supervisor assists him from time to time in 
determining the extent of progress. A device which evaluates the exten— 
sion program's progress is a more effective supervision "tool" than a 
rating sheet based on the personal traits and characteristics of the 
agent. ; 


One of the main objectives is to make an appraisal of the extension 
program which may be used as a guide in determining the competence of 
the extension worker and the value of the program to the public. In 


order to. 
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reach the above objectives, the following devices have been 


set up which will give a measure of the value of the program. These 
devices ;are intended to measure progress within a county rather than 
to measure work between two or hore counties, “it's only” suggested 
pattern and may be adjusted by supervisors to fit situations and con- 
ditions within an given area, 


To appraise and analyze the county program of work, the supervisor 
should determine: 


A, To what extent the county worker has a clear conception of 


1. 


approved uxtension: 


Policies 


2. Regulations 


36 
he 


Prodedures 
Objectives, 


B, Agents accomplishment in:— 


1, 
Re 


Analyzing plan of work 
Securing adecuate service of specialists 


C. Whether or not agent secured necessary data relative to county:— 


fa 
as 
3. 
he 
o> 


HiSLory'o1* ruraweri re 

Physical resources 

economic resources 

Racial distribution 

Religious, industrial and social tendencies, 


D, extent to which program is based on needs and wants of the people. 


BE. Degree of coordination with: 


Related agricultural agencies 
County public agencies 
Advisory groups 

Local leaders and cooperators 
Specialists 

Research stations. 


F, uxtent of office organization: 


Ble 
as 
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Mailing lists properly revised 

Availability of efficient secretarial service 
Distribution of time between office and field work, 
Records and correspondence filed properly. 

Adequate transportation facilities, 


G, Self—Development of agents in: 


i ips 
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Study and analytical habits 
Public speaking 


i ae 


3, Leadershif 

be Tersonality 

5, Maintaining friendly relationships at all ee 
6, Confidence in himself and his public. 


H,. Presence of teaching devices: 


1. Result demonstrations 

2, Materials and information for method demonstrations 
3. Projector or movie machine - 
Lh, UChetts 

he bulletins, etc. 


I. Presence of proper relationship between county Ewe and 
long-time program of the state. : 


J, Evidence of utilization of publicity:- 


i. Local papers 

2. Radio 

3, Circular and news letters 
4h, Farm magazines, etc. 


Ii. Providing Assistance 
A. Subject—matter-specialist 


1. Project organizations 

2. Result demonstrations and tours vs 
3. Meetings and isethod demonstrations 

hk. Radio scripts and special talks 

5. Newspaper articles and releases 

6. Exhibits and Fairs. 


B, Other sources 


1. Awards 

2. Prizes 

3. Equipment 

4. Demonstration material . 
5, ocholarships : 


III, Assisting in maintaining effective working relationships with: 
A. @xténsion workers in county. 
B, Other USDA workers 


1. Soil conservations 

2. Farm and home supervisors 

3. Production and Marketing Administration 
4, Production Credit Association 

5, Farmers Home Administration, etc. 


» Bo = 


C. Other county officers and workers 


1. County commissioners 

2. County school superintendents 

3. Jeanes supervisors 

4, Vocational agriculture and home economics teachers 
de County health officer and nurses 

6, County school teachers 

7. City school officials 


D, Private and civic agencies 


; 1. Chambers of Commerce, etc. . 
2. Church ‘and religious orga anizations 
3. Fraternal burial and insurance organizations 
4, Key individuals (farm.and non-farm) . 


IV. Assisting in developing and maintaining the agents! morale through: 
A. Inspiring faith in the supervisor 


1. Being fair and honest with workers 

2. Dividing time equitably between workers according to needs 
and problems, 

3. Employing judicial standards of praise or censure which are 
just and kind. ; 


B, Giving recognition and reward for work well done by: 


1. Using agents to eke prospective agent and agents'2l- 
ready in the ssrvice 

2. Arranging for agents to observe work of co-workers, 

3, Sending agents to represent extension groups at important 
meetings, 

4, Publicising some of agents outstanding accomplishments. 


C. Seeking to extablish self-confidence 


1. Recognizing agents strong points while reiedying weak ones. 
2. Giving ample opportunity to do the things they do well, 
3. Building them up to their county people, 

4. Building up essential skills. 


D,. Atteupting to keep agents interested and satisfied, which involves: 
1. Leadership 
2. Patience 
3. Tolerance 


E, Stimulating extra efforts through: 


1. Craft pride 4 wad, oe 
2. maphasis on deep“scatéd accomplishments De 
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F. Encouraging maintance of good health 
1. Wholesome health habits 
2. Regulated working conditions 


3, Avoidance of unnecessary worry and fatigue 


Vi Helping agents in acquiring and improving skills and obtaining 
helpful information. 


The supervisor will use these methods to assist agents in becoming 
‘more efficient through the use of skills, as the program progresses. 


A. Conferences 
La DiStrict 
2. County 
3 waindavidual 


B. Visits (well planned not inspectional and routine) 


1. Observation of agents work and methds 
2. Observation of field work 


C. Training meetings 


. ~ 1. Subject—matter 
2, kxtension methods and techniques 


D. Workshops 


Ly Suave 
2 Dh ak eat 


E. Groups of agents working on demonstration and illustrative 
material, 


F, Aid agents in office management 
G. Visual aids 


1. Pictures of county accomplishments 
: . 2. Moving pictures 
. . 3. Posters, cic. 


VI, Evaluation of results. 


A, The supervisor should have a definite plan relative to the use 
that will be made of his findings in evaluating results, 


€ 1. Measure of overall progress efficiency, 
2{ Determine what activities and practices are most effective 
F to county. 
~.3, Determine to what extent the program is benefitting the 
| county. 


oy 


4. Teach agents practical ways by which evaluation can be 


used as a guide in program execution, 


B, Observe and explain tangible improvements in the county. 


1. Increased number of people being assisted. : 
2. imployment of improved farm and home practices. 

3 Improved quality in crops and livestock 

4, Extent of use of improved practices in the homes. 


C, Observe and compile intangible improvements in the county. 


1. 


Re 
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Improved changes in attitudes toward ede ae 


institutions and agencies. 


Development of iersnie ability in the county 
Development of a desire to attain a higher standard of 


lining. 


Attitudes of county officials toward program. 
Desire of public agencies to work coope poe with the 


extension service, 


D, Methods of procedure in evaluating results. 


4 


1. Visit sample farms and communities 
2. Samples must represent all groups with respect ‘to economic 
and social levels, 


Books 


(a) 
(b) 


Ney) 


Observe changes made in the community. 

Permit cooperators to do the talking as much as possible 
uring farm visits 

Secure statistics from other agencies pe rtaining to the 
social or economic status of the public. 

Nake wide use of records over period of years which show 
increase or decline of county status, 

Study annual and monthly reports and male SO es ote 
in program growth. 

Note improvement in comments a non—farm public, 

Note improvement in office calls and ‘attendance at meetings. 

Observe growth in y SHEED els for the program in the 
county, 

Check program of work with eats a being we es out 
in the county. 


How to } Win Friends and Influence Ba ets - Dale Carnegie, Simon-Schuster, 


_ New YOrk, 1937 


How to Supervise People ~ Alfred lM, Cooper 
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When We're Green We Grow — Dr. Jane B. McKimmon, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1945.4 


Bulletins 


An ixtension Supervisor Looks At His Job , 


ixtension Supervisors, What They Do and How They Do It — Karl Kn&s & 
C. C. Hearne 


Functions and Activities of Supervisors of County lHxtension Agents —- 
W. W. Clark and M. C. Wilson 


Report of Workshop on axtension Supervision - Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Puerto Rico. 


Report of Regiqnal Workshop on Extension Supervision -— North Carolina 


COMMITTEE 


P, H. Stone, Georgia ~ Chairman 

Mrs. lla P, Neely, Arkansas — Secretary 
C. C. Lanier, Alabama 

Martin G. Bailey, Maryland 

Mirs, Beatrice Childress, Mississippi 

Hy oc, Hevelle, Texas 

Mrs, Thelma T, Hewlett, Virginia 

L. A. Toney, West Virginia 


CONSULTANT 


John W. Mitchell, Field Agent 
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Workshop Problem VI 


WVALUATION: (a) The &valuation of the Supervisor and His Job 
(bo) Evaluation of the Extension Agents! Work in 
Counties 


INTRODUCTION 


The Extension Service in its broad activities, increase in personnel, 
and incrsase in line arganization finds its workers facing the scientific and 
mechanical age with all of its changes in a growing, progressive world, This 
requires much study on the part of persons who must oversee, dirsct and keep 
an effective and useful organization in tact’ to serve rural people by promot- 
ing better living. The supervisor must study his job and the job of the agents 
who work under his supervision. For a number of years methods of rating or 
evaluation were used that carried too much of a personal element. We believe 
that a uniform system of evaluation —- if it is to be a tool to improve quality 
and quantity of the work, check on progress, influence public relations, and 
make for more security among agents —- must be an objective one. 


I, Definition of Evaluation 


A."It is the process of judging the effectiveness of educational 
experience, It includes gathering and summarising evidence on 
the extent to which educational values are being attained", 1/ 


Paraphrasing the definition, evaluation is the process of. judg- 
ing the effectiveness of extension activities or methods. It 
includes gathering, summarising and interpreting evidences on 
the extent to which uixtension goals are being attained. It seems 
to answer the questions: "What Progress am I making?" and "What 
Success is our fixtension Program Having?" 


II. Uses of svaluation 
1. Determine where improvement is needed 
a. Program planning for agent 
b. Subject matter 
ce. Leadership training 
d. Organizations 
@- Help to determine effective siethods and procedures’ where 
improvement is to be made. yet 


2, Promote better public relations. 


a. Render an accounting for funds received 
b. Better understanding creates supovort of program, 


Evaluation mn Teacher iiducation -—- Trayer and Pace — 1944; Pl; P. P. i. 


Gm 


3. Promote feeling of security 


as 


Helps workers to understand where he stands in relation 
to execution of his program, ' 


III, Criteria of Good #valuation. 


Clear definition of objectives 

Valid techniques or reliable méth<ds, 
What is to be accomplished 

Ob jectivity 

Sampling methods must bs reliable 

It must show evidence of change 


It 


must be practical. 


IV. Objectives of valuation 


1. Improving personnel in extension methods and subject matter 
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information, 


4 


To heip an agent better understand and to develop competency 


in his job. 


Changing practices 
Develop effective working relationships - 
Improving dnd enriching the living conditions of rural people. 


V. Hvidences of attainment of objectives and analysis. 


The following technique mignt be used as evidence of attainment of 
specific objectives as ‘listed below: 


1. Thé number and quality of activities employed by a supervisor 
to improve the work of the agent. 


2. Supervision — number and quality of 


Number and quality of:— 


Ae 
Die 
Ce 
as 
Ce 
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ae 
b. 
Ce 


d.. 


Method demonstrations 

Circular letters 

Leaders actively assisting in. program 

Tours 

News articles 

Result demonstrations $: 
Farm and home visits 


Office conferences | ° 

Training conferences 

Observation of agents' work and methods im order’ tb improve 
weak points, 

Nunber-of agents assisted in collecting and using adequate 
tigaching material 


SOB ie 


ee Number of agents assisted in program planning 

f. Number of agents assisted in program execution 

&. Number of agents assisted in office organization and 
management. 


3. Improving and enriching the living conditions of rural people. 


a. The number and quality of: Nesded conveniences in the home. 

b. Homes adequate for family needs 

c. Farm homes assisted in production and conserving adequate 
_food supply 

d. Farm homes with sanitary sewerage disposal, sanitary water 
suoply and homes adeguatoly scerccnode 

e. Farm families adopting recommended soil management and land 
use practices, 

f, Farm families following recommended farm management practices, 

g. Farm women actively participating in home demonstration clubs. 

h. Number of boys and girls of 4-H club age actively participating 
in 4-H club work. 


4. Indirect evidences of accomplishment of objectives of extension. 

a. Local appropriations for extension 
b. Hditorials favorable to the extension organization and progress 
c. Number attending extension mectings, 
d. Number of office callers seeking extension assistance 
e. Hnroliment in organization for furthering the extension program. 
f. Comments on “xtension program by non-farm people in the county. 
g. Financial support by business, civic and social groups and 

individuals, 


. 


VI. Technique for Measuring Imorovement of Agsnts use of Extension Methods. 


1. Improvement of Agents' use of tours. 


Object: — Increased and more cffective use of tours as a teaching 
aid. 


Goal: ~ An average of one tour per year for each major interest 
group. 


A. Timeliness T 


1. At a season when best: results can be observed. 
2. Convenient for largest possible number in 
interest group. 


B. Routing of tours 


1. Nearness to a passable road, 

2. Distance between demonstrations or activities 
should allow ample time for complete study 

3. A tour should show results of recommended 
practices, 


wis 


C, Planned program of tours. 


1. Itinerary for day 
2. Description of each project to be visited. 


D. Results accomplished 


1. Number of recommended practices adapted 
for project or activity 
2. Retord of project results, oral or written. 


E. Further goals and recommendations. 


1, Number of persons who should adopt epactices 
for next year. 


2. Report and use of evidences of attainment of goals. 


A, The district agent should arrange a file of the programs 
for each tour conducted by the agent for the, previous year 
and the program for tours conducted the succeeding year. 


B, itach program of tours should be evaluated in the light of 
the goals set up characterizing an effective tour. 


C..Following this the supervisory agent should visit the 
county to fill in such information as number of persons 
reached, etc, 


3. The number and quality of office eonferences employed by the 
supervisory agent as an effective teaching device with agents 
on report making. 


Objectives: — Increased and more effective use of office 
conferences as a teaching aid in report 
making. 


. 


Goals: —- An average of at least one office conference per 
year with the agent for each type of report sub-— 
mitted. 


A. Timeliness 


1. Office conferences with agent before report 
is due. 

2. Report submitted by agent at time it is due 

3. Orderliness with respect to report making , 
starting with weekly reports and going to 
yearly reports, : - 


B. Number of extension methods used and results 
reported, ‘ 


oF) 


1. Number of voluntary local leaders re- 
ported and results accomplished. 
2. The number of farm families influenced 
to make definite changes in practices a 
a and the number of methods reported. 
. 3, T he number of different farm visits in 
ie relation to total mileage reported. 
C. Number of days spent as compared to the results 
accouplished.by projects. 


1. Days spent on corn and production reported 

2s Days -spent on poultry -and production reported 

3, Days spent on 4-H club work in relation to 
enrohlment and the number of clubs reported. 


Report and Use of vid 


ences of Attai ent_of Goals in Report Making 


The district agent should arrange a file to include all types of reports 
submitted by the agent for the previous year, preceding the office conference 
by the district agent which is designed to bring about improvement in report 
making. tach a es of report for the succceding year should be evaluated and 
compared. Through office conf « srences, any additional information to be used 
by way of comperisan and ‘evaluation in the teaching process should be obtained 
through visits to the county. 


BI 


Agents! Level 


» 


Suggested Score Card for Measuring Improvement In The Use of Tours as 
an Effective Teaching Aid ; 


Timeliness Poor ‘ Fair ; Good : 


(1) At a season when best results can 
be observed, | 


(2) Convenient for largest ‘possible 
number in interest group | 


ee ne ee ee IT 
, — 


Routing-of Tours 
(1) Nearness to a passable road 
(2) Distanee between demonstrations 


or activities should allow ample time 
for complete study. 


a. 


recomucnded practices 


Planned Program of Tours 


(2) Description of each project to 
be visited . 


| 
(3) A tour should show results of | 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
(1) Itinerary for day 
| 
| 


Results Accomplished 


| 
| 
| 
(1) Number of recommended practices | 
adopted for project or activity | 


(2) Record of project results, oral 
or written 


Further Goals and Recommendations 
SS SE LT SSIES SE A I TA EE EDO ESE ARS 


(1) Number of persons who should 
adopt practices the next year 


NOTE In the use of this score card it is Suggested that all programs of tours 
be collected and filed for the year prior to evaluation and for the year sub~ 
sequent thereto, Score each program using X's after each of the Goals estab-— 
lished in left hand corner under poor, fair, good, very good or excellent, 
according to degree of improvement evidenced, Total all X's based on number 
of tour programs submitted, then draw line to indicate trends in improvenent, 
Determine further improvement needed with agent based on the prevalence of X's 
appearing under lowest indexes, 


wD om 
Supervisory Level 


Suggested Score Card for Measuring Improvement of Report Making Through 
Office Conferences 


¢ Timeliness ‘par Poor } Fair Good | Very 4 Excellent 
_(1) Office conferences with agent be~ | Good 


P| fore Teportinis,) due, 


at As due, 


(3) Orderliness with respect to re~ 
port making, starting with weexly re- 
ports and going to yearly reports 


(2) Report submitted by agent at time 
| 
{ 
{ 


Number of Extension Methods Used and | 
Results Reported. 


(1) Number of voluntary local leaders” 
reported and results accomplished, 


(2) The number of farm families in- 


fluenced to make definite changes in x 
reported, 


(3) The number of different farm 
visits in relation to total mileage 


| 
| 
t 
{ 
| 
| 
practices and the number of methods =| 
reported 


Number of Days Spent as compared to the 
Results Accomplished by Projects. 


(1) Days spent on corn and product— 
reported, 


(2) Days spent on poultry and product- 
ion reported, 


(3) Days spent on 4-H Club Work in 
relation to enrollment and the number 
of clubs reported, 


NOTE In using this score card it is suggested that all reports for the year 
prior to the conference on report making and all reports of the year subsequent 
thereto be evaluated and filed. Score each program using X's after each of the 
three goals established in left hand corner under poor, fair, good, very good 
and excellent. According to the degree of improvement evidenced. Total all 
X's based on number of reports submitted for year, Then draw line to indicate 
trend in improvement needed, through supervisory activities with agents based 
on the prevalence of &'s appearing under lowest indexes. 


= 
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